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Roosevelt Wins Third Term 
Democrats Hold House 


A great honor and a great responsi- 
bility came to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt last- Tuesday. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States for a third 
successive term. He is the first President 
in our history to serve more than two 
terms. 

Henry Agard Wallace, Yormer Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was elected Vice 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt defeated his Republi- 
can opponent, Wendell Lewis Willkie, 
by a large margin. He carried 39 states 
with a total electoral vote of 468. Mr. 
Willkie won 9 states and 63 electoral 
votes. It is possible that a few close states 
may shift either way on late returns. In 
the popular vote, President Roosevelt 
received about 56 per cent of all votes 
cast. As this is written his margin over 
Mr. Willkie is about 4,000,000, which 
may increase considerably in the totals. 


Biggest Vote in History 


The vote as a whole was the largest 
ever cast in this country. There were 
five million more votes than in 1936. 
Mr. Roosevelt received the largest popu- 
lar vote ever given a presidential candi- 
date. And no defeated candidate ever 
got as many votes as did Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s margin of victory this 
year was not as great as in the 1936 elec- 
tion. In 1936 he carried 46 states with 
523 electoral votes against two states 
and eight electoral votes for Alf M. 
Landon. 

In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt won from Her- 
bert Hoover by 42 states to six, 472 elec- 
toral votes to 59. 

The President led in*nearly all parts 
of the country. Mr. Willkie: won only 
in the nation’s “breadbasket” in the 
midwest farm belt, and in Maine and 
Vermont. These were the two states 
carried by Mr. Landon in 1936. 

Control of Congress as well as the 
Presidency was at stake in this election. 
It would have been impossible for the 
Republicans to win a majority in the 
Senate. Only one-third of the members 
of the Senate were up for election. And 
many of these were from the south, 
which always elects Democrats. But the 
Republicans gairied one or two Sena- 
torial seats. 

The entire House of Representatives 
was elected. It would have been possible 
for the Republicans to gain control of 
the House. But they not only failed to 
do so, they actually lost ground slight- 
ly to the Democrats. This result was the 
opposite of that in the 1938 Congres- 
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sional election, when the Republicans 
cut into the heavy Democratic majority. 

The old Senate had 69 Democratic 
members, 24-Republicans and three rep- 
resentatives of other parties. As this is 
written the mew Senate has 57 Demo- 
crats, 22 Republicans, with 16 seats still 
in doubt. 

Before the election the House ‘was 
made up of 259 Democrats, 167 Repub- 
licans, 4 members of other parties. There 
were five vacant seats. Incomplete re- 
turns gave the Democrats 197 in the 
new House, the Republicans 140, with 
98 doubtful. Governors were elected in 
the 34 states on Tuesday. Incomplete 
returns gave the Democrats 10 victories, 
the Republicans 8, with seyeral states 
in doubt. : 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE WINNER 


There were many incidents which 
showed that voters were not blindly vot- 
ing straight tickets. They picked and 
chose in a number of states. The Demo- 
crats rolled up a big majority in New 
York City, for instance. But they failed 
in their attempt to do away with the sys- 
tem of Proportional Representation in 
voting for the City Council. In New 
Jersey (on incomplete returns) the 
Democratic candidates for President and 
Governor seemed likely to win. But 
James H. R. Cromwell, Democratic 
candidate for Senator, was running far 
behind his Republican opponent. 

There were two upsets in New Eng- 
land. Connecticut not only gave its 


electaral vote to President Roosevelt, 
also elected seven Democratic Conore 
men. And it turned complete conty 
of the State administration back to 1} 
“Democrats. Rhode Island’s young R 
publican governor, William Vanderbj} 
also was defeated. 

In Wisconsin, Progressive Senat 
Robert Lafollette had a narrow escapg 
But he seemed to be squeezing in ahead 


Appeal for Unity 

The campaign which closed on Tue 
day had been one of the bitterest ; 
years. Both sides slung mud and calk 
names. Mr. Willkie attacked “politid 
and incompetence” in the rearmame 
of the country. He charged that t 
spending policies of the administratic 
were leading to national bankruptcy. H 
declared that the President was helpi 
a “drift toward war.” And he attacked 


. the. policies of the New Deal in genera 


and the breaking gf the third tem 
tradition. 

The Democrats argued that domesti 
matters were unimportant in this perio 
. of world crisis. They said the President’ 
handling of our foreign affairs shouldn’ 
be interrupted. And they stated that th 
fascist countries in Europe were all anx 
ious to have Mr. Roosevelt defeated. | 

But the election was orderly all ove 


* the country. And with the election ou 


of the way both sides declared that t 
bitterness of the campaign must be for 
gotten. National unity in these dange 
ous times was urged by Republicans ant 
Democrats alike. “We, of course, fact 
difficult days in this country,” Presiden 
Roosevelt told his Hyde Park neighbo 
when they staged a victory parade to hi 
home. “But I think you will find me i 
the future the same Franklin Roosevel 
you have known for a great many year’. 

At 9:30 Wednesday morning, Wendel 
Willkie wired his victorious opponent 
“Congratulations on your re-election... 
I know that we are both grateful that 
many American citizens participated i 
the election. I wish you all persona 
health and happiness.” 

William Allen White, famous Repu) 
lican editor of the Emporia (Kan) 


Gazette urged that public bonfires 4 


made of all the Democratic and Repu! 
lican campaign buttons and literature 
This should be done, Mr. White said 


“not in the spirit of exultation on thé 


part of the victorious party but will 


the idea that we destroy the symbol 


of partisan bitterness and unite now ¢ 


2 national “program of safeguarding 


American democracy.” 
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Greek Meets Italian 


The Italian invasion of Greece is no 
blitzkrieg. Mussolini's soldiers and 
tanks have been splashing through 
Greek mud and slithering over impas- 
sable roads for a week. And they aren’t 
much further into Greece than when 
they started. 

In fact, the Greeks are not only hold- 
ing up the Italian advance. They are 
doing some advancing of their own. 
They have driven into Albania, head- 
ing for the Italian base at Koritza. It 


is reported that they are encircling the , 


city. And they are said to be on the 
point of surrounding an Italian division 
of some 15,000 men. This Greek coun- 
ter-attack is at least a temporary threat 
to the Italian drive eastward on 
Salonika. 

Other Italian forces are pushing 
southward along the coast in the direc- 
tion of Yanina. They don’t seem to be 
making much progress either. All the 
Italians have to say about this drive is 
that “the operations are developing.” 
This means that fighting is still going on. 

The Greek people are cheered by the 
splendid fight their soldiers are puttin 
up. But they aren’t letting small | 
victories go to their heads. They know 
they have a tough struggle against a 
strong enemy ahead of them. 

A great deal depends on the hel 
they can get from England. The British 
government announced last week that 
their sea, air and land forces were 
swinging into action in Greece. Greek 
waters have been mined to keep out 
Italian warships. British plans are fly- 
ing with the Greeks on raids against 
Italian bases, And British troops have 
been landed “on Greek territory.” 

Greece’s Balkan neighbors have thus 
far kept on the side lines. 


"Vichy-Vachy” France 


The French and Germans still hadn’t 
decided last week just how they were 
going to help each other in “recon- 
structing peace in Europe.” They didn’t 
admit it, of course, but it looked as if 
_ had been a hitch in the negotia- 

ions. 

It seemed clear enough what. Hitler 
was after. He’d like to get all the coun-. 
tries in western Europe to agree to work 
With him. Then he could say that only 
England stood in the way of peace. He 


could blame the British for keeping the 
war going. 

Some French leaders are perfectly 
willing to play along with the Germans. 
Vice Premier Laval is the leader of this 
group. He recently told an Associated 
Press correspondent that he believes 
democracy is dead all over the world. 
He heartily dislikes. the British. The 
correspondent said that -you might use 
the French word “crabouiller” to de- 
scribe what Laval and his friends hope 
will happen to England. Translated into 
ro “crabouiller” means “to leave 
only a grease spot.” 

But shor ana of the French 
government don’t feel this way. This is 
particularly true of soldiers Tike Gen- 
erals Weygand and Huntziger. They are 
‘no friends of Britain.. They know that 
they're helpless. But there’s a limit to 
how far they'll go in licking Hitler’s 


: From the Brooklyn Eagle 
ENCIRCLED 
boots. They can’t quite stomach the idea 
of helping their old enemy against their 
former ally. Re 

And some of them have been im- 
pressed by American objections to any 
deal which would give Hitler air and 
naval bases in the Western Hemisphere. 
The French Ambassador assured the 
State Department last week that no 
French territory anywhere was going to 
be given to Germany. 

Marshal Petain, in a radio talk, tried 
tu reassure the French people. He asked 
them to leave the negotiations with 
Hitler to him. “Hitherto I have spoken 
to you as a father,” he said. “Today I 
speak to you as the leader.” Coopera- 
tion with Germany, he declared, might 
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make France’s burden lighter. And the 
pe arenes “must be sincere, bat must 


~ exclude all thought of aggression.” The 


Marshal ended with: “Follow me! Pre- 
‘serve your confidence in France 
eternal!” 


By Air and Sea 


Bad weather began to interfere with 
air raids last week. Clouds hung low 
over London. One night a raging snow 
storm blinded British flyers attacking 
Berlin. But both sides kept blasting 
away, weather permitting. 

London had a comparatively easy 
time of it. There were still new ruins to 
be seen in the capital every day. But 
the Germans concentrated mostly on 
the Liverpool docks and the factories of 
the Midlands. 

The most important British raids wer 
on German naval shipyards. One bomb- 
er squadron attacked the famous Skoda 
munitions plant in what used to be 
Czechoslovakia. Other British planes 
paid a first visit to southern Italy. They 
gave Naples a taste of war. 

London reported the worst week of 
submarine warfare the British have yet 
experienced. In the week ended Oct. 
21 they lost 32 ships totaling 146,528 
tons. Including allied and neutral ships 
the loss was 45, totaling 198,030 tons. 
Most of these ships were sunk in the 
north Atlantic. These were the greatest 
shipping losses for any one week in 
either this war or the last. They brought 
the grand total for the war about 2 
million tons. But the British claim they 
have built or taken over from other 
countries more ships than they have 
lost. Secretary Morgenthau said last 
week that the British government has 
placed orders in the United States for 
“a large number” of freighters. 

London admitted last week that the 
42,000-ton Canadian Pacific liner Em- 
press of Britain had been sunk off the 
Irish coast by a German bombing ene 
The Empress of Britain was the fourth 
largest liner flying the British flag. 


China Hits Back 


The Chinese were tremendously en- 
couraged when they discovered that 
Great Britain and the United States 
were going to give them more help. 
They showed it by attacking the Japa- 
nese with new enthusiasm. And they 
began to get results. 

Last week they recaptured Nanning, 
former capital of Kwangsi Province, in 
southern China The Japanese have 
held this city for eleven months. The 
said they were withdrawing trom it ak 
untarily. Its further occupation was 
“meaningless,” they explained, since 
their troops now occupy French Indo- 
China. 

But the Chinese were jubilant. This 
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was the first provincial capital they 
have regained in the three years of war. 
They said the Japanese had got out 
just in time to avoid being surrounded. 

A few days later it was announced 
that the Japanese were abondoning the 
whole of Kwangsi Province. The 
Chinese hailed this as a “heavy blow” 
to Japanese prestige. 


Luck of the Draw 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
stood blindfolded on the stage of the 
War Department's auditorium one aft- 
ernoon. He drew a blue capsule from 
an immense glass “fish bowl.” A slip 
of paper in the. capsule bore the num- 
ber 158. 


made a short at the g 
ceremonies. The drawing, he was 
a solemn rite in which appeared “no 
blowing of bugles or beating of drums. 


Movie Agreement 


Two years ago the government 
brought an anti-trust suit _ aes eight 
big motion-picture producers. It 
charged that five of these companies 
were using their own theater chains 
to drive independent theater-owners 
out of business. All eight of the com- 
panies were charged with trade _— 
tices which the government considered 
unfair to free competition. 

Last week five of the companies 
signed a consent decree. (A consent 
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The last draft capsule drawn from the goldfish bowl at 5:48 A.M. October 30 by 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey. Draft director Clarence A. Dykstra is at left. 


Thus began the first peacetime com- 
pulsory military service program in the 
history of the United States. For by 
Mr. Stimson’s act the young man in 
every local draft district in the country 
who has the number 158 (there are 
6,175 of them) was made liable to a 
year of military training. 

Secretary Morgenthau, Attorney 
General Jackson, Secretary Knox and 
Secretary Jones each drew a number. 
Congressmen, war veterans and govern- 
ment officials followed them. Finally 
the job was turned over to the official 
clerks. All night long they worked, 
drawing numbers and recording them. 
It was not until the next morning that 
the last of the 9,000 capsules was 
drawn. The order in which trainees will 
be called was complete. 


President Roosevelt presided and. 


decree is a bargain between the gov- 
ernment and the company being sued, 
as~a result of which the. suit is 
ped.) The companies promised to stop 
uying up theaters for three years, and 
the government agreed not to try to 
make them get rid of the ones they al- 
ready have. 


Among the trade practices involved 
in the suit were “block booking” and 
“blind selling.” Block booking means 
———s to let a theater show one pic- 
ture which it wants unless it agrees to 
take several more, some of which it 
may not want, from the same producer. 
In the consent decree the companies 
agree not to sell blocks of more than 
five eh in this way. Blind selling 
is selling pictures to theater-owners be- 
fore they have seen them. The com- 
panies agree to give this up. 


is the first time the government has 
used a private arbitration agency in this 
way. 

The other “three companies involved 
in the suit do not even own theaters, 
so they refused to join the bargain. 


Red Cross Roll Call 


During the past year there were 106 
floods, storms and other disasters in the 
United States. The Red Cross gave shel- 
ter, food,-clothing or medieal attention 
to more than 75,000 victims of these 
catastrophes. 

All this aid was made possible by the 
millions of members of the Red Cross. 
Their annual dues, and-voluntary gifts 
and contributions, are its only sources 
of funds. The 3,721 Red Cross chapters 
enroll members and collect dues during 
the annual Roll Call. It will be held this 
year from November 11 to 30. 

The European war has put added 
burdens on the Red Cross this year. In 
recent months, 350,000 volunteers have 
made clothing and surgical dressings for 
European sufferers. This work was 
financed by membership dues. So is the 
reserve of 40,000 trained nurses. 


The Red Cross urges: “Keep the f 


spirit of humanity active at home and 
p neat by joining your local Red Cross 
chapter during its annual Roll Call, 
November 11-30.” 
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“sRANDEUR OF ROME” vs.“GLORY OF GREECE” 
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Italy’s Attack on Ancient Kingdom May Be Preface to All-Out War of Axis 


“If war comes, Greece can hardly escape 
being drawn in, She certainly can’t if Italy 
and Britain are on opposing sides. The 
British fleet alone no longer dominates the 
eastern Mediterranean. Italy’s air force 
more than evens things up — especially if 
she could use Greek bases. So we must 
not let her do it. It would be very bad for 
us if we did.” 


HIS comment on Greece’s dark 
future was made four- years ago 
by a British officer during a ta 
with William Philip Simms, Scripps- 
Howard Foreign Editor. It explains 
the present Italian invasion of 
Greece, and Britain’s move to aid the 
Greeks. And a look at a map of 
southeastern Europe will explain 
further why Greece and her Balkan 
neighbors have frequently been the 
battleground of larger European na- 
tions. The Balkans are at one of the 
cross-roads of Europe. Eastern and 
Western conquerers have surged 


back and fo across the Balkans 
for hundreds— even thousands — 
of years. 


The First World War — 1914-1918 
-started in the Balkans following 
the murder of Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary at 
Sarajevo. The Second World War 
did not start in the Balkans. But the 
Balkan people remembered the 
bloody past and wondered how long 
they could stay out of the conflict. 
And the effects of that war were 
soon felt in the Balkans. Germany 
and Italy began draining off the 
grain, eggs, butter, hogs and other 
foodstuffs of that region in order to 


§ withstand the British blockade. They _ 


paid high prices, but the money re- 
ceived by the Balkan peasants failed 
to buy as much factory-made goods 
because prices went up. Further- 
more, the peasants were forced to 
accept certain bt ad of German- 
made goods whether they wanted 
them or not. For instance, Germany 
bought Greek tobacco, olive oil and 
fruits. In return the Greeks got imita- 
tion wool sweaters, harmonicas, and 
cheap watches. Striking back at the 
Germans and Italians; Britain’s 
blockade shut off other markets for 
Balkan products. The Balkans have 


Powers for Britain’s Near East Empire; Turkey and Russia in Doubt 
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This map shows miajor points of interest in Europe’s newest theatre of war. It also 
spots strategic bases wanted by Mussolini and locates scenes of ancient battles. 


been caught in the middle of a “free 
for all fight” between Italy, Germany 
and Britain. The Greek shipowner 
ard merchant finds his foreign 
markets disappearing. The Ruman- 
ian farmer gets less money for his 
crops. The Bulgarian t re- 
ceives in a week only as much of the 
nation’s sheep-milk cheese as he pre- 
viously ate at one meal. The hig ol 
slav hog farmer gets more for his 
products, but finds that this money 
will buy fewer tools and aie 
The attitude of the average Ba 
citizen, wrote C. L. Sulzberger in 


the New York Times, has been: “I 
wish to heaven it-was over. May its 
terrors stay away from my door.” 
And each Balkan nation sought to fol- 
low a policy of enduring its present 


troubles in hope of avoiding worse 
ones in future. But Greece — the 
weakest nation in the Balkans — was 
unable to stay out of the war. ‘The 
Greeks could not stay out because 
their country is too squarely on the 
“cross-roads” of southeastern Europe. 
Greece — like Italy —is a peninsula 
jutting southward into the Mediter- 
ranean. British control of Greek 
bases on Crete and the Agean islands 
would aid aerial and naval attacks 
on Italy and protect Britain’s bases at 
the Suez Canal, in Egypt, Palestine 
and the Mosul oil fields. In the hands 
of Italy, those Greek bases would 
practically turn the eastern Mediter- 
ranean into an “Italian Lake.” Fur- 
thermore, the Greek port of Salonika 
is a “back door” to Central Europe, 
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Pictorial Pub. tv 


Premier Metaxas reviewing the “Evzones,” famous mountain troops of Greece in 
their picturesque uniforms of “ballet skirts,” white tights, and tassled caps. 


and a possible jumping off place tor 
an Italo-German thrust across the Dar- 
danelles and into Turkey and Syria. 
During the First World War, France 
and Britain used Solonika as the base 
for a successful drive against Ger- 
many’s allies — Austria — Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 


“The Glory That Was Greece” 


The Greeks recognize these’ state- 
ments as sad facts. Their long history — 
part of it glorious and part not so 
glorious — is a record of the ups and 
downs of this southeastern cross-roads. 
The present invasion by troops of Mus- 
solinis “Second Roman Empire” re- 
calls the earlier assault by the legions 
ot Rome in the days of its glory. 

Greece in its great day of the fifth 
century B. C. was a cénter of art and 
culture and of partial democratic self- 
government. This was the day of the 
city. state— Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 
and others. Each city and its surround- 
ing country was really a nation, small 
but independent. The dwellers in the 
city states were Athenians or Spartans 
first, and then Greeks. Sparta became 
a great military power. Corinth was 
first in commerce. And Athens was the 
center of art, science and political 
progress. Solon and Clisthenes broke 
the rule of the land-holding nobles in 
Athens and organized the first demo- 
cratic government in the world. This 
democratic government was, however, 
a limited one. Only the educated peo- 
~“ took part in making the laws. The 
ower classes and slaves had no voice 
in the government. But it was an ad- 
vance toward democratic government 
of, by and for the people. 


Marathon to Platzea 


In 492 B. C. the first attempt otf an 
eastern power to push across Gre- 
cian bridge was made by Darius uf 
Persia. He was repulsed by the Athen- 
ians at the Battle of Marathon. This 
victory is ranked as one of the “fifteen 


* decisive battles” of the world, and also 


gave its name to the famous long- 
distance run in the Olympic Games. It 
raised Athens to a position of leader- 
ship in Greece. In 480 B.C. Darius’ 
son, Xerxes, tried again to conquer the 
Greeks. During this war the pat he 
made their heroic but futile stand at 
the Pass of Thermopylae, which has 
stirred the emotions of people for cen- 
turies. 

(During ‘sexas’ war for independence 
from Mexico in 1836, a fight to the last 
man was made by Texans at the Alamo. 
This struggle has been called “the 
Thermopylae of America.”) 

After Thermopylae, Athens, Sparta 
and Corinth cooperated to defeat the 
Persians at the naval engagement of 
Salamis and the Battle of Plataea. For 
the next 50 years the Greek city states 
enjoyed peace, But then the city states 
began fighting among _ themselves. 
Sparta conquered Athens and became 
the master of Greece. Then Thebes de- 
feated Sparta and took the leadership. 
These disasterous wars gave Philip of 
Macedon a chance to invade Greece 
and establish his authority in 338 B.C. 
He was followed by his son — Alex- 
ander the Great — first of the men who 
wished to rule the world. 

Macedonia ruled Greece until the 
ancestors of Mussolini's Italian troops 
came along. Greece became a province 





War for Independence 


In 1821 the Greeks again rebelled, 
Independénce was declared in 1829 
and liberals from all over Europe 
flocked to Greece to fight Turkey. 


Kadel & Herbert 
A view of Athens before the ancient city 
was engulfed in Europe’s war. American 
sailors are shown looking down on the 
eity from the Acropolis. 


Among them was the English poet, 
Lord Byron, who died at Missolonghi 
in 1823. In 1827, England, Russia, and 
France openly supported the Greeks. 
And the great naval battle at Navarino 
in-1827 broke Turkey’s hold on Greece. 
As the years passed, other Balkan na- 
tions threw off the yoke of Turkey. In 
the Balkan War of 1912, the Serbs 
joined Rumania, Greece, and Bulgaria 
to drive the Turks out of the Balkan 
peninsula. Then the Balkan victors fell 
to fighting among themselves. The Bal- 
kan War of 1913 saw Serbia, Rumania, 
and Greece wrest from Bulgaria the 
fruits of the 1912 victory over Turkey. 
After the World War, Germany’s allies 
— Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur 
key — were forced to x 9 = 
tory. Serbia expanded into the Kingaon 
of Yugoslavia, and Greece and Rumania 
also gained new lands at the expense of 
their other Balkan neighbors. The 
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Yugoslav, Bulgar, Greek and Rumanian 
remember those wars. No wonder 


the Balkans are restless “cockpit of 


Europe. 
During the First World War Greece 


was on much the same “spot” that it is 
today. King Constantingé, his son 
George, and his Chief of Staff John 
Metaxas were atcused of. pro-German 
leanings. Britain and France supported 
the famous. Greek democrat, Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, who was anti-Ger- 
man. Finally, King Constantine was 
forced to flee the country and Ven- 
izelos led Greece into the war as a 
British-French ally. But the people 
turned against Venizelos in 1920 and 
King Constantine got his throne back. 
He returned at the wrong time. The 
Greeks lost a disastrous war with 
Turkey in 1921, and Constantine was 
out of a job again. His son George was 
made King, and Venizelos became 
Premier. In 1923, George was forced 
to leave the country, and a year later 
Parliament proclaimed Greece a re- 
public. But government of the people 
did not work well, The Greek proved 
to be full of good advice for the gov- 
emment, and generally critical of all 
authority. Parliament was constantly 
deadlocked by disputes between sev- 
eral parties. One Greek politician re- 
marked that “there are many public 
opinions, but there is no public opin- 
ion” in Greece, People talked eagerly 
of politics but seldom made up their 
minds. 


Metaxas Takes Charge 


Between 1923 and 1935, there were 
25 Greek administrations plus two dic- 
tatorships under General Pangalos and 
General Plastiras. In 1935, the army — 
led by General George Kondylis — took 
over. the country. The. republic was 
abolished and George II was returned 
to the throne again. Along with him 
came General John Metaxas, whose 
pro-German leanings during the First 
World War caused him to lose his job. 
Metaxas was itching te put the follow- 
ers of Venizelos in their place. The 
hand of death helped him do that. It 
removed General Konylis, M. Ven- 
izelos, and M. Tsaldaris from public life 
and left General Metaxas as the one 
strong man in the country. He became 
Premier. Then, when opposing political 
parties became deadlocked in Parlia- 
ment, Premier Metaxas was given 
power to rule without Parliament for 
five months. Believers in democracy 
agg had a chance in Greece after 
that. 

Some 3,000 of the Premier's political 
Opponents were exiled 6n barren islands 
off the Greek coast. In 1988 he made 
himself Premier for life. Businessmen, 
labor leaders, school teachers, editors, 
and farmers all take orders from Dic- 
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A view of the cliffs of Corfu (see map, page 5). Palace shown was once owned by 
the Kaiser. Italy’s attempted seizure of Corfu in 1923 was balked by the League. 


tator Metaxas. In 1939 he added the 
Ministry of Education to the other jobs 
he holds — Premier, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, War, Marine and Aix. 


Greece in the Balance 


“The King and the Dictator,” wrote 
M. L. Pflaum in 1939, “are said to be 
bitter enemies. But the King fears that 
without the military support of Me- 
taxas he would lose his + ae which 
the Dictator feels that without the 
King and the British there would be a 
revolution. So they get along as best 
they can. . . .” Britain, in April, 1939, 
promised to protect Greek independ- 
ence, in an effort to build a “stop- 
Hitler” bloc. But at that time Metaxas 
welcomed Italy’s promise not to use 


Albania as a base for an attack on. 


Greece, and did not even bother to 
thank the British for their offer of aid. 
After the Second World began, Me- 
taxas showed pro-Italo-German lean- 
ings. Everyone expected him to sell out 
to Mussolini and Hitler. Then the Brit- 
ish are said to have warned Metaxas to 
work with them or they would seize 
whatever Greek bases they needed to 
guard the Eastern Mediterranean. King 
George II supported the British de- 
mand, so Metaxas defied Italy's ulti- 
matum and called on the Greeks to 
resist. Now, the Italians hope to end 
the present war, and win control of 
Greece by putting seg te "brother — 
Prince Paul—on the one. Prince 


Paul, who is married to a German 
princess, is reported to have been 
jailed by Dictator Metaxas to keep him 
out of mischief. 

The odds in the Italo-Grecian War 


are saps sarees. f with Italy. The 
Greeks may be able to hold the Italians 
for several weeks because of the moun- 
tainous nature of their country. It is a 
jumbled mass of mountains, hills, 
streams, an almost_ roadless region 
that in high altitudes becomes bitterly 
cold. It is country over which planes 
and modern tanks and armored cars 
cannot operate very successfully. 
Greece also has a few good troops — 
the Evzones — colorful in their white 
tights, slippers with pompoms and 
skirted uniforms. They are tough, and 
are good marksmen with rifle and ma- 
chine gun. The British fleet, which con- 
trols the eastern Mediterranean, ma 
also hamper the Italians by bombard- 
ing and bombing their bases near 
Greece. But, otherwise, the situation is 
highly favorable to Italy. The Greeks 
have no more than 600,000 men, reg- 
ulars and reserves, and only about 300,- 
000 of them can be supplied at one 
time. Most of the troops lack modern 
rifles and machine guns, and have few 
pieces of heavy artillery. The Greek 
Air Force has about 100 planes, most 
of them: out-of-date. Italy can throw at 
least 3,000 planes into this campaign. 
The Greek Navy has only one large 
warship—the cruiser Averoff — and 
she is out-of-date. The Italians have 
300 warships of all types. 


Another Norway? 


Without strong British aid the Greeks 
cannot hold out long. And Britain 
faces_the same difficulties that she 
faced in her ill-fated campaign in Nor- 
way. Like Germany, Italy can send 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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PUBLIC OPINION 








The Band Wagon Device: How Does It Work? 


election will be over. Either 

Roosevelt gr Willkie will be 
President. And we shall know which of 
the numerous polls of voting sentiment 
held during the campaign has been cor- 
rect and vindicated its predictions. 
Meafitime the arguments over public 
opinion polls go on. 

There is no real evidence for the 
belief that straw polls create a “Band 
Wagon vote” among voters. This is the 
conclusion Dr. George Gallup reaches 
after analyzing poll data - collected 
by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion.' Indeed, Dr. Gallup, 
Director of the Institute, ques- 
tions whether or not the Band 
Wagon theory, as it affects issues 
and elections, has any basis in 
fact. 

Dr. Gallup’s statements chal- 
lenge the thinking and the writ- 
ing of many students of public 
opinion. They challenge the pol- 
iticians and others who talk and 
act on the assumption that the 
Band Wagon is a powerful prop- 
aganda appeal. They ae 
the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, which lists Band 
Wagon as one of its seven com- 
mon propaganda devices. “The 
Band Wagon is a device,” ac- 
cording to the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, “to make us fol- 
low the crowd, to accept the oe 
gandist’s program en masse. Here his 


>”2 


B’ THE time you read this the 


theme is: ‘Everybody’s doing it. 

Is Dr. Gallup right? Are many stu- 
dents of public opinion, politicians, and 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
wrong? Here is an area*into which we 
should inquire —in our classrooms, in 
our study groups. Do voters, actually, 
withhold support until they feel sure 
they can “back a winner?” Do voters, 
not wishing to “throw away” their votes, 
“jump on the Band Wagon,” because 
“everybody’s doing it?” 

There are many angles from which 
we may consider the so-called Band 
Wagon theory of propaganda. Use the 
tollowing topics and questions for dis- 
cussion in your classes. 


I. How Does the Band Wagon 
Work? 


Prblic opinion is the sum total 
opiawn of many individuals and of 


' “ts There a Bandwagon Vote?” by George Gal- 
tup and Saul Forbes Rae. The Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol 4, No. 2. June, 1940. 

* “How to Detect Propaganda,” Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Vol. 1, No. 2, November, 1937. 


view, and from the 


many groups. It shifts, it changes under 
the impact of events, of everyday ex- 
periences, — of or. — pressures, 
or agandas, which play upon preju- 
ices, ideal fears, sind ; 

Let us look at some of the individuals 
and groups whose opinions go into the 
making of “public opinion,” in the light 
of this question? 

What are the effects upon the follow- 
ing persons and groups when a poll 
shows Candidate X leading Y by a con- 
siderable majority? 

1. Specifically, what is the effect 
upon t persons and groups actively 
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From ‘‘The Great American Band-Wagon,’’ by Charles Merz (Literary Guild) 


involved in seeking the election of Can- 
didate X? 

Does the poll give them so much selt- 
confidence that they think they can 
safely rest upon their laurels? Do they 
lessen, or stop altogether, contributions 
to X’s campaign fund, considering the 
election already won? By so doing, are 
they in conceivable danger of “losing 
the race” in much the same manner as 
the Hare lost the race to the Tortoise? 

If these reactions take place, is not 
the Band Wagon propaganda device 
(a charge against public opinion polls 
lately) producing negative responses, 
both from a practical political point of 
int of view of 
two party government? May not these 
people’s responses run contrary to what 
we usually consider the Band Wagon 
responses—increased activity, the theme 
song, “Everybody's doing it.” 

2. Then, too, what is effect upon 
individuals and groups actively inte 
in working for idate Y? 

The Band Wagon effect of polls, 
attributed to them by some, may be 
said to be negative, to work in reverse, 
if these BF mss os become discouraged, 
saying, at is the use of throwing 





good money after bad?” or “Candidate 
X has already won; there's no use in 
bucking the tide.” 

If, however, Candidate Y's supporters 


"are spurred on to renewed efforts by the 


prospect of defeat, if they make in- 
creased. money contributions in an 
attempt to save their original invest. 
ment, then the effect the public 
opinion polls at an election time may 
be said to be positive, in a social sense; 
but to work in reverse, ee 

3. Finally, what -is effect upon 

rsons and not actively en- 
pre in oe either Candidate 
X or Candidate Y? ‘ 

Will they think: Candidate 
X’s election is already sure; 
therefore, since I want as large 
a minority vote as possible (1 
don’t want Candidate X to have 
a mandate from"All the people) 
for the well-being of democracy, 
I shall vote for Candidate Y, 
even though I do not want him 
to be elected. 

These persons may have in 
mind the importance of the two 
party system in America, or they 
may, because they do not think 
the election close, cast their 
votes for candidates of the 
minor parties because they be- 
lieve in some of the principles 
of socialism, or because they 
wish to add to a labor vote. Do you 
think it can be said that in the case of 
these persons the Band Wagon device 
has failed? 

Or, will these persons and groups re- 
act. entirely negatively, saying, “Well, 
I think I'll go fishing. X will be elected 
anyway.” 

These are possible reactions and 
courses of action. You may have ob- 
served many of them during the 194) 
Presidential ‘election campaign. What 
others can you suggest? What others 
have you noticed? 


Il. Looking at the Band Wagon 


How does the cry, “Everybody's do. 
ing it,” affect ple? 

Girls wear short skirts during certain 
seasons not because they may prefer 
short skirts, but because a long skirt 
len would make them feel “differ 
ent,” would make them feel ‘like 
freaks,” would make them feel uncom- 
fortable on the street. Likewise, in cet- 
tain groups, to be “for” the election of 
Candidate Y would make one fee! un- 
comfortable. However, here we may 
find the Band Wagon theory faulty: on 

(Coneluded on page 14) 
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Total War and Total Defense 
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The Role of Youth in Our Country’s Time of Need 


the big guns stopped booming 
on the Western Front, and the 


World War of 1914-1918 was over. 
Millions of people throughout the 
world were hysterical with joy. They 
were sure there would be “peace for 
our time.” Yet> little. more than a 
year ago we listened to the history- 
making announcement that Great 
Britain and France had again de- 
cared war on Germany. It was not 
the Kaiser's Germany this time. It 
was Adolf Hitler's Nazi Germany. 
And in the fourteen months since 
then, the world has been shaken in 
its foundations by the war machines, 
the aggressive methods, and the 
revolutionary ideas of the totali- 
tarian powers. 

What ‘a record Hitler's destruction 
adds up to! Eleven independent 
countries conquered . . . 107,000,000 
more people brought under the Dic- 
tator’s yoke . . . 445,000 square miles 
of territory (twice the area of pre- 
war Germany) added to the Reich 
... nearly 2,000,000 killed, wounded, 
or held as prisoners . . . several mil- 
lion people driven away from their 
homes and hundreds of thousands 
of homes destroyéd . . . cities ruined 


| se vege years ago today 


’,.. enormous quantities of industrial 


and military materials seized to be 
put to work against the remaining 
democracies . . . harvests neglected 
in the fields, with a winter of famine 
jtedicted for Europe. 


Summed up statistically: 


| HITLER’S CONQUESTS BY FEAR 
OF WAR 


Population Area 
(sq. mi.) 
Austria 82,000 
Czechoslovakia 
{ part ) 
Memel ein’ 
Rumania (part) .. 


. 6,500,000 


13,500,000 44,500 
150,000 830 
14,000,000 60,000 





137,330 


il. CONQUEST BY “BLITZKRIEG” 


Population Area 
(sq. mi.) 
73,500 
16,575 
75,333 
999 


12,704 


Denmark 
Norw ay 
Lurembourg 
Netherlands 


3,750,000 


By Harold Rugg 


11,775 


g) 
France (occupied) 27,800,000 117,000 





807,886 


TOTAL GAINS 107,300,000 445,216 


And these figures do not include 
any of Italy’s conquests in Ethiopia, 
Somaliland, and Albania; nor Ger- 
many’s virtual control of Hungary 
and Spain; nor the new areas where 
fighting fronts have been formed in 
Greece and Egypt; nor France's col- 
onies; nor the conquests of Soviet 
Russia in Poland, Finland, the Baltic 
States, and Rumania; nor of Japan in 





From Chicage Daily News 
Modern Juggernaut 


the Far East. Truly an awesome rec- 
ord! 

Not since Napoleon conquered 
most of Europe (1806-1814) has 
there been such tremendous aggrcs- 
sion; never in the history of the 
world has there been such a light- 
ning conquest. Today the Swastika 
flies from the Pyrenees to the Arctic 
Circle, from the Atlantic to the Rus- 
sian border. 

An amazing year, divided into two 
utterly different kinds of warfare. 
The first phase, lasting from Septem- 
ber, 1939, to March, 1940, was an 
apparent stalemate, with many ask- 
ing, “Is this a phony war?” The sec- 
ond phase, beginning in April, 1940, 
brought Hitler's promised blitzkrieg 
against the West. He used great 
giants of destruction — tanks, dive- 


bombers, Big Berthas — on an over- 
whelming scale and moved at terrify- 
ing speed. France, a first-rank 
industrial power, became a pitiful 
third-rate vassal state within a 
month. 

The countries at war and neutrals 
alike all agree that this is total war. 
In a sense “total war” is a new con- 
ception. What does it mean? It 
means that the total energies, the 
entire lives, of the peoples engaged 
are devoted to fighting the war. It 
springs directly and naturally from 
the theory of the “totalitarian state” 
of the principal dictators — Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin. Everything in 
the life of the individual man and 
woman, boy and girl, is at the service 
of the State and its Leader. And the 
Leader is not only the head of the 
State; he is alleged to be the rep- 
resentative of God, to be obeyed 
unquestioningly. The individual 
lives only for the good of the State. 
How different in America, where the 
government exists for the good of 
the individual! — 

Total war of the Hitler brand is 
even more far-reaching. It means the 
dominance of the “German” people, 
the “chosen race,” over all other 
peoples. Its aim is nothing less than 
world conquest, including that of 
our own country. 

Total war means total ruthlessness, 
in which all principles of fair play 
are denied and humaneness ignored. 
Peaceful farmers in the fields 
are machine-gunned. Defenseless 
women and children crowd the coun- 
try roads in flight before the coming 
army. Lovely villages of no military 
values are bombed. There is deliber- 
ate destruction of hospitals and 
churches, colleges, schools, libraries 
and art museums. 


The First Lesson: 
Preparedness in Tinre 


By and large, we must agree that 
the result of the year’s warfare is in 
Hitler's favor. Summing up _ the 
whole dreadful period, we can say 
that thus far, and thus far only, 
Hitler has won. But we note that 
Hitler has not yet won the Battle of 
Britain. To win the war in the long 
run he must defeat Great Britain, de- 
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stroy the British Royal Air Force and 
the British Navy. And every passing 
day shows how difficult that will be. 

From the story of Hitler's successes 
and failures, America must learn an im- 
portant lesson — preparedness-in-time. 
We now know that France and Great 
Britain were not sufficiently prepared 
tor the kind of war that Hitler has 
fought. After the blow fell, they could 
not prepare py ~~ The Ger- 
mans invented a new kind of war — a 
mechanized, mobile war, a war of mov- 
ing machine-weapons. The French and 
the British, lacking foresight, prepared 
for the kind of war they had fought in 
1914-1918 — a stationary war of mas- 
sive fortifications, trenches, infantry. 
and machine guns. 

Since France collapsed in June we 
have seen the sudden awakening of ou 
people — an amazingly quick transfor- 
mation in their attitude toward pre: 
paredness. Such unanimity of opinion 
has not been known since 1917 
Whether our military leaders will have 
Sufficient imagination to invent stil] 
more effective and more novel kinds of 
warfare remains to be seen. If the excit 
ing history of American mechanical in- 


vention is continued now, they will not 


only match Hitler, but “go him several 


- better.” And if they do so, America will 


be safe from military invasion. 


Lesson 2: Building a Fighting 
Love for Democracy 


But America must learn another les- 
son —a lesson from Hitler’s success in 
France and his failure so far in Britain. 
The reasons for the collapse of French 
resistance are not yet entirely clear. 
Several personal accounts of the tragedy 
have been published, varying in their 
explanations with the points of view 
of their authors. The theory that the 
collapse was due to decrease of pro- 
duction and general ,disorganization 
under the liberal government of Leon 
Blum in 1936-37 has been pretty well 
exploded. 

Production was actually higher at 
that time than under the Chautemps 
and Daladier governments, which suc- 
ceeded it. But there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that the French 
a last year were complacent and 
istless in the face of obvious danger, 
and that many highly laced persons 
both in the army and the government 
failed to do their full duty, while some 
may have actually turned traitor. In 
such a situation defeatism and demoral- 
ization spread rapidly when the Nazi 
Blitzkrieg came in May and June. 

But the lesson of Britain is perhaps 
even more important. While it suffered 
from the same lack of foresight in the 
early stages of the war, it has now, 
under its able Prime Minister Churchill, 
gathered its courage and determina- 





tion as never before. The people of 
Britain are ph gra as they have always 
fought — with their hearts as well as 
their heads and ’ are fightin 
this way picamagrembeas believe ie 
democracy. 

For hundreds of years they have 
slowly been building the democratic 
way of life. Their liberty-loving fathers 
fought and died to keep their civil and 
political liberties. Today the children of 
these men are fighting for themselves, 
not for a Fuehrer. They are not dying 
to keep a King on the throne of the 
United Kingdom. They are fighting for 
their lives, yes, but in the fullest sense 
as free men. They are fighting for their 
liberties today, just as truly as they 


oe ee oe 
From the San Mateo (Calif ) ‘Times 


Shut Up, and Like It! 


‘ee for them in each of the great 
civil struggles since the Magna Carta. 

We have then a great lesson to learn 
trom. Hitler’s success and failures — the 
lesson that only a fighting love of free- 
dom and a country can defeat the dic- 
tators. 


Your Part in America’s 
Total Defense 


And now let us consider your part 
in all this. You have a tremendous op- 
portunity as well as a responsibility. 
The next five to ten years. may bring 
to our shores the most dongevens crisis 
in our national history. There is the 
danger of attack by the European dic- 
tators— both economic and military. 
And the danger is especially serious be- 
cause it is accompanied by the fact 
that we have still not completely con- 
quered the “Great Depression” which 
began in 1929. In the fall of 1940 there 
are still over 9,000,000 employables 
out of work in our country. This fall, for 
the first time in seven years, several 
million of them are being put back to 
work, because of the boom in defense 
industries. But we must not forget that 
when the need for war materials sub- 





sides there may again be a vast and 


' sudden increase in unemp en 


t. 

So, as Hitler fights ger war” 
against democracy, we in America must 
+ a “total war” in defense of it. Al] 
the energies of America must be ep- 
listed in the united defense of oy 
American way of life. And in this. our 
industrial plants, mines, power stations, 
our technicians, skilled and unskilled 
workers, capital as well as labor, educa- 
tion and other functions of our govern- 
ment, youths as well as grown-ups - 
all must play their part. 

- We must be able to do more than 
tight off enemy airplanes, enemy shi 
and enemy business men trying ys 
our world trade. We must be able to 
fight off enemies to our great American 
way of life. And the surest way we 
know to do this is to build a rich un. 
derstanding and deep love of the demo- 
cratic way of life as we are living it 
in America. 

Our B hers. my have, in fact, two 
jobs. The first is the job of public serv- 
ice. What we say here assumes that our 
young men, as soon as they reach the 
age of 21, will loyally accept the will of 
the nation, as expressed in the Selective 
Service Act, and undergo a year of mil- 
itary training as and if called in the 
impartial machinery of the draft. The 
second is the job of studying, under- 
standing and loving America, with its 
tremendous potentialities for a great 
civilization. They must know America’s 
history of magnificent achievements, 
but they must know her weaknesses 
and critical dangers. 


1. Practical Jobs 
Of Public Service 


In your own community there are 
some practical ways in which you can 
contribute to national defense, apart 
from military training. To offer just a 
few hints: v 

1. For the older students soon to be 
out of school or college: train yourself 
swiftly for some skilled service. Have 
you aptitude for the machine trades? 
For special design occupations? For one 
of the practical arts? If tests show that 
you are unusually well equipped go 
into one of the short-time vocational 
courses now being developed in many 
centers of the country by the collabor- 
ation of national, state, and local gov- 
ernments. Throw yourself in with all 
your energy, and as soon as possible 
after graduation get a job in one of 
the new emergency war industries. For 
example, we are told that for every 
aviator in the air, at least ten train 
w ” men are needed. 

2. Find work to do in one of the 
thousands of Red Cross units now ac 
tively at work in the country. 

3. Help organize a nursery and 
nursery school. If there already is one 
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in your community, work in it. Train 
yourself now, while carrying on 
senior high school work, in the educa- 
tion and general up-bringing of little 
children. Here is the most practical way 
to study “psychology,” to see the way 
human beings behave. 

Here are only three suggestions. Put 
your imagination to work, Countless 
more can be devised. 


2. Building Understanding and 
Enthusiasm for Demoeracy 

But equally important is study! You, 
as well as the older | cicero in Amer- 
ica, have the job of knowing America, 
of knowing both the long-time and 
immediate current of world affairs, of 
knowing why Europe fights and the 
likelihood of the war becoming world- 
wide, of building a deep love of Amer- 
ica and a deep-rooted enthusiasm for 
her great possibilities. That knowledge 
strengthens — has always been 
the heart of American belief. 

To what, then, shall our study. of 
America and the world crisis be de- 
voted? To two things: (1) ‘contem- 
ey world problems and world 
istory, and (2) our country’s develop- 
ment and problems seen in the light of 
them. Let us organize our study so as 
to distinguish the factors in three stages 
of history: (1) the immediate events, 
personalities and other factors playing 
on the world scene in the past nine 
years, that is, since Japan took Man- 
churia, Hitler rose to power in Ger- 


many, and Mussolini invaded Ethiopia; © 


(2) the peace terms of the Versai 
Treaty (1919) and the world conditions 
and trends since that time; and (3) 
economic imperialism and power pol- 
itics since the spread of industrialism in 
the early 1800's. 


The Current of Events 
And Personalties 


As for the first, your library should 
have the valuable new material that 
has been published recently dealing 
with the three dictators, especially 
Adolf Hitler. Don’t miss Hitler’s “auto- 
biography,” Mein Kampf (My Battle) 
-the unexpurgated edition (Reynal 
and Hitchcock, N. Y., 1000 pages, 
$1.89). Here are laid out Hitler's own 
views and plans for conquest. Alon 
with this see the accounts of } 
ities in the books of such able Amer- 
ican journalists as John Gunther (In- 
side Europe and Inside Asia), Fred- 
erick T. Birchall (The Storm Breaks), 
Otto Tolischus (They Wanted War), 
and Clare Boothe (Europe in the 
Spring.) For an intimate account by an 
ex-Nazi who worked with Hitler and 
later fled from Germany, see H. Rausch- 
ning’s Voice of Destruction. On Amer- 
cas relation to the current. of events, 
see R. L. Buell’s Isolated America. 


“RUE 


One task you can manage Wijg-$2um 
without the slighest ami aT 
come to a thorough understanding of 
the real factors that have caused the 
Long Armistice that began on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and ended on September 
1, 1939 — first, the current, short-time 
trends and factors; second, the long- 
time, deeply-rooted trends and factors. 
To help you in that study some excel- 
lent new materials are constantly com- 
ing from the press. For example: Walter 
Millis’s Why Europe Fights is a brief, 
clear account of the step-by-step de- 
velopments in Europe from the Trea 
of Versailles to the invasion of Poland. 
This should be available to every high 


New Britain (Conn.) Daily Herald 
High schools as well as trade schools 
are participating. in the nation’s de- 
fense training program, supervised by 
educational authorities in the states. 


school class in World Problems. See also 
my own Changing Governments and 
Changing Cultures. 

For a brief outline of the chiet topics 
in this study, I suggest the following: 

Begin with the Treaty of Versailles. 
Consentrate your study on three cen- 
tral provisions of the Treaty. 

1. Reparations. The “damage Bill” 
demanded of Germany, worked out be- 
tween 1919 and 1921, the chief issue 
between 1919 and 1924. 

2. Disarmament. The Germans, held 
solely guilty of the war, were disarmed, 
followed by increasing disarmament of 
all the major powers, Chief theme of 
the years 1925-1933, until Hitler's rise 
to power. 

8. -Re-setting bougdaries between 

les and countires on the basis of 
self-determination.” 

Study the years 1919-1933 around 
these themes, as the crux of the 
“new European system” set up by the 
treaty-makers. Study the Ape of 
Nations as the means of controlling 
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it system. Note other 
: av that caused friction: 
that Germany had to sign the treaty 
without discussion . . . that she had 
to admit war guilt . . . that her mer- 
chant marine, navy, colonies, European 
territories and industrial resources were 
taken away from her . . . that the treaty 
was regarded by the Germans as one 
of hate and vengeance and in the minds 
of many expert observers could only 
cause a renewal of the war. Note, more- 
over, that the treaty left the great 
powers divided into (1) “Haves” (Brit- 
ish and French Empires, Russia, and the 
United States); and (2) “Have-Nots” 
(Germany, Italy, and Japan). 
In studying the rm of attempted 
recovery, note especially: (1) the 
wreckage of the war, exhaustion of 
Europe and chaos in Germany, the 
breakdown of industries and agricul- 
ture, vast unemployment, the coming 
of the Great World Depression after 
1930; (2) the lag of “democracy” in 
middle, eastern and southern Europe; 
(3) Germany's attempt to carry on 
democratic government, 1918-1933, 
and the forces and conditions against 
it; (4) the lack of unity of program 
between France and Great Britain, even 
from the beginning in 1919; (5) how 
this combination of conditions brought 
Mussolini to power in Italy’in 1922, 
and Hitler to power in Germany in 
1938. 


Hitler’s Ten Surprise 
Moves, 1933-1940 


Current world history since 1933 re- 
volves so completely around Nazi Ger- 
many that it is suggested that your 
study of much of the current of events 
be organized around ten acts. of Hitler 
committed without warning in the 
seven years since March, 1933: 

1. Quit disarmament conference and 
withdrew from the League. 

2. Scrapped the Treaty of Versailles 
and rearmed Germany, thus ruining the 
idea of disarmament. 

8. Militarized the 
March, 1936. 

4. Annexed Austria — March, 1938. 

5. Annexed Czechoslovakia — Octo- 
ber 1, 1938, to March, 1939. 

6. Took Memel (March, 1939) and 
demanded Danzig and a_ corridor 
across “the corridor.” 

7. Made the Nazi-Communist pact 
which shocked the world — August 21, 
1939. 

8. Conquered Poland — September 
1-27, 1989. War declared by France 
and Great Britain. : 

9. Took Denmark and Norway — be- 
ginning April 9, 1940. 

10. oa total war in the West 
(May 10, 1940), ‘and brought about 
the collapse of Holland, Belgium, and 
France, 


Rhineland _ 
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GUIDEBOOKS TO DEMOCRACY 





A Book Week Reading List for Americais Who Love Their Country 


the lives of all of us today is the 

great war now raging in Europe. 
But, “a book may be as great a thing 
as a battle,” and while we are celebrat- 
ing National Book Week this week we 
could profitably review our reading in 
the light of the crisis abroad. Books al- 
ways help us understand our problems 
better. Our greatest problem today is 
the preservation of democracy in a 
world suffering from the horrifying ag- 
gressions of the dictators. 

Rulers such as Hitler and Stalin have 
a solid respect for the written word, 
but they distort its meaning to serve the 
aims of their propaganda. Words, like 
men, goose-step in totalitarian Europe. 
Dictators fear the truth, because “truth 
shall make men free.” Remember the 
ghastly spectacle a few years ago when 
the Nazis heaped upon a public bon- 
fire some of the world’s greatest litera- 
ture? In America we do not burn books; 
we build with them. 

Our Democratic Way 

In a land dominated by a dictator the 
average man has an easy job of his 
thinking. He is simply told what to be- 
lieve and whom to obey. This technique 
of forcing ideas down people’s throats 
has been so successful that most people 
in those countries have been numbed 
into not thinking at all> In one of the 
numerous purges ordered by Adolf Hit- 
ler a patriotic citizen who had been 
serving his country according to his 
lights-was shot in cold blood. His son 
was a member of the Hitler Youth and 
on the day after the murder the boy 
was asked by the fellow members of 
the corps, “What do you think of Hit- 
ler now that he has killed your father?” 
The boy, whose mind had been stifled 
by Nazism, wiped his tears and said, 
“He is our Leader in spite of every- 
thing!” 

We have a harder task in our think- 
ing because the job is up to us and not 
to our rulers. Today democracy is de- 
fending itself against dictatorship, and 
those of us who live peacefully under 
a democracy must know what it is we 
are upholding. Our reading should help 
us know American democracy, its his- 
tory, its institutions, its ideals and its 
hopes. 

A rich treasure-chest of books lies 
5 gs to us and the wisest thing we can 

o is to select our reading from among 
the best and the clearest. 

One of the most popular historical 
narratives is the smooth-flowing Epic of 
America by James Truslow Adams, 
which, together with the great The Rise 


‘a most important single fact in 
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Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


A GRIMM FAIRY TALE 


of American Civilization by Charles and 
Mary Beard, gives a comprehensive pic- 
ture of our past. The latest of the 
Beards’ series, America in Mid e, 
is especially interesting because it dis- 
cusses the last decade in all its phases 
— politics, economics, the theatre, art, 
literature, and science. 

The writings of the builders of Amer- 
ica are a fascinating study in them- 
selves. S. K. Padover recently edited a 
collection of the contributions of 
Thomas Jefferson to the foundation of 
our government. The book is simply en- 
titled Democracy. The hard-hitting 
former congressman, Maury Maverick, 
has written a little volume which 
shows, as the title indicates, that our 
Constitution was achieved only after a 
struggle whose chronicles were written 
In Blood and Ink. 

Henry Steele Conmager and Allan 
Nevins in The Heritage of America tell 
what different human beings, from mil- 
lionaires to mule drivers, did and said 
in the struggles of the past, and Louis 
Adamic in his masterful new From 
Many Lands shows how those people 
came frem all over the world and 
flowed into the stream of American life, 
helping to make it great. 

Is the American form of. government 
still great? Arthur Garfield Hays in his 
Democracy Works confidently asserts 
that it is, and that the remedy for our 
shortcomings is ¢yen more democracy. 


* Several valuable reading lists on democracy 
have been published. Some good ones are: 
Our American Democracy, American Library As- 
tion. 


socia’ A 

Democracy: A Reading List, by Benson Y. Landis 
(American Library Association). 

America’s Role in the World, Alfred M. Bingham 
(National Education Association). 

A List for Voters, Branch Library Book News of 
the New York Public Library. 


In Windows on the World Kenneth 
Gould describes clearly the kind of 
world in which America finds itself and 
in which we must choose between con- 
er the democratic way or adopt- 
ing totalitarian way. Two other 
readable books, Lyman. Bryson’s Which 
Way America? and Merle E. Tracy’s 
Our Country, Our People and Theirs, 
offer graphic parallels between democ- 
racy on the one hand and fascism, 
nazism, and communism. on the other. 
And this brings us to a set of books 
which deal directly with the rival sys- 
tems of living. 
Their Totalitarian Way 

The world today is a sort of Dr. 
ekyll and Mr. Hyde tug-of-war. The 
Staton dil peoples, thik and act 
almost exactly reverse of the way 
we do. For instance, we work for peace; 
they work for war. We think in terms of 
each person’s rights; they believe in 
blind obedience to the State. And so 
on, in each phase of life their way dif- 
fers radically from ours. 

Adolf Hitler’s own Mein Kampf is the 
“Bible” of Nazism, and although it is 
sometimes rough sledding because Hit- 
ler’s mind is a curious one, it reveals 
what Germans are told to believe and 
predicts what all too often has come 
true. Mein Kampf tells what the Fueb- 
rer wants people to hear, but Hermann 
Rauschning’s The Voice of Destruction 
quotes Hitler’s fanatical ravings which 
he definitely doesn’t want people to 
hear. To understand how Hitler has 
converted or brutalized Europe into his 
Nazism read G. S. Ford’s survey, Dic- 
tatorship in a Modern World, Stephen 
Raushenbush’s analysis of the March of 
Fascism, and John Gunther's ever- 

ular Inside Europe. 

O Paina is not the only totalitarian 
state. Italy and Russia heil dictators 
too. In Under the Axe of Fascism 
Gaetano Salvemini pentrates the sur- 
face of life in the former, and in Stalin, 
Boris Souvarine, once an enthusiastic 
communist, exposes the dismal failure of 
Russian collectivism. 

Dictatorships undermine all institu 
tions: church, home, school, factory and 
farm. Find out in W. A. Robson’s Labor 
Under Nazi Rule how Hitler has made 
a mockery of labor organizations; dis 
cover in Kirkpatrick’s comprehensive 
Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family 
Life how he exhorted mothers into 
raising large families and then seized 
their children at the age of eight to put 
them into militarized youth groups and 
later into labor camps; and read Erika 

(Concluded m page 14) 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 








By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


HIS is American Education 

Week and a good time to think 

about the meaning of our public 
schools. Some of you may have read 
that moving autobiography of Mary 
Antin, The Promised Land. If you 
have, you will remember those pages 
which describe how the Antin 
children first went to an American 
public school: 


Father himself conducted us to school. 
He would not have delegated that mission 
to the President of the United States. He 
had awaited the day with impatience equal 
to mine, and the visions he ‘saw as he 
hurried over the sun-flecked pavements 
transcended all my dreams... . At last 
the four of us stood around the teacher’s 
desk; and my father, in his impossible 
English, gave us over in her charge, with 
some broken word of his hopes for us that 
his swelling heart could no oan contain. 
... | think Miss Nixon guessed what m 
father’s English could not convey. I thi 
she divined that by the stinghe act of 
delivering our school certificates to her he 
took possession of America. 


Most American boys and girls take 
their public schools for granted; not 
so the newcomers from the Old 
World, who know that this is some- 
thing very wonderful, and that it is 
the symbol of America. Indeed, a 
century or so ago public schools 
were almost unknown in European 
countries, and were by no. means 
common in the United States, and a 
century and a half ago they were al- 
most as rare as in England or on the 
continent. This country has made 
many important contributions to civ- 
lization, but none, it may be sur- 
mised, more important than the prin- 
ciple and the practice of universal 
education at public expense. 

The beginnings of this story go 
back to the earliest settlements on 
our soil—the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. As early as 1635 the Boston 
town meeting established a Latin 
School, and in 1647 the colony en- 
acted the famous “old deluder Sa- 
tan” law requiring every town to 
maintain a school. The founders of 
the Bay Colony were educated men 
~a remarkably large proportion of 
them graduates of Cambridge or Ox- 
ford Universities —and they were 
determined, as they said in their law 
of 1647, that “learning, might not be 
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Public Education and 
the American Tradition 


buried in the grave of our fathers 
in Church and in Commonwealth.” 
They recognized, in short, the ob- 
vious fact that the only guaranty of 
the maintenance of the church and 
the commonwealth was an educated 
citizenry. 

The early laws of Massachusetts 
Bay and of other colonies were not, 
it must be admitted, faithfully ob- 
served. Public education was recog- 
nized in law and in principle, but not 


ran the Ordinance, “being necessary 
to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

This indeed is- the philosophical 
basis of the American system of pub- 
lic education — the recognition that 
if democratic government is to work, 
it must rest upon an educated citi- 
zenry. And throughout our history 
public education and democracy 
have interacted on each cther. The 
period which witnessed the founda- 
tions of our modern system of pub- 
lic education — that of the 1840's and 


“This drawing from Harper’s Weekly depicts the American Common School at a time 


when the fight for public education as a helpmate of democracy was at its peak. 


in practice, and the situation in the 
Middle Colonies and the South was 
one of almost complete neglect, ex- 
cept in so far as ~ wen or private 
charity assumed responsibility for 
education. But when the Revolution 
put an end to the tie-up between 
church and state, the states neces- 
sarily took over responsibility for 
education. And how clearly thought- 
ful men recognized the nature of that 
responsibility can be seen in the pro- 
visions of the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 which set aside public lands 
to the support of education—a 
policy followed consistently since 
that time. The reasons which moti- 
vated the framers of this far-sighted 
Ordinance are illuminating. “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge,” so 


1850's — was the period, too, when 
democracy became most aware of its 
responsibilities. Horace Mann was 
the hero of the story, and most of 
you are familiar with the great work 
of this Massachusetts educator who 
abandoned a brilliant career in law 
and politics to devote himself to the 
cause of public education. Yet Hor- 
ace Mann is not to be understood 
divorced from his environment. He 
was merely one of a large group of 

eous and far-sighted reformers 
who in that Golden Age of New 
England history recognized that 
democracy was more than a theory 
and that it must be applied. Like 
Emerson or Channing or Parker or 
Alcott or Howe or Garrison, he ac- 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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a nationwide scale the advocates of 
Candidate Y may not be in sufficient 
minority, may not be sufficiently small 
in number, to provoke ridicule or scorn 
or anger. A Republican in the South 
may be made to feel queer; a Republi- 
can in Kansas may not. This may ac- 
count for the failure of Band Wagon 
appeals in national issues. Consider 
other effects of social pressure. In cer- 
tain groups has not social pressure been 
a factor in the 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion campaign? 
Minority to Majority 

Remember, however, that in a de- 
mocracy the ballot is secret, that when 
a person goes to the polling booth no 
one knows how he votes. How may this 
fact affect the practical pogo 
power of Band Wagon appeals 

Consider, this contradiction also: It 
the Band Wagon principle, or device, 
always operated there would be no 
change. We do know that a democracy 
lives by the minority’s becoming the 
majority; that is, the minority, which 
is not too small, gains followers; it gains 
respectability; it may become a major- 
ity. A person may, for example, with- 
out having people point a finger of 
scorn at him, champion the cause of 
one of the major political parties, even 
though that party has minority support 
al the time in this country. He may 
not, of course, champion such an ex- 
tremely unpopular person as Hitler, or 
idea as National Socialism. 

People who believe in the Band 
Wagon principle of propaganda, at this 
point, will remind us that the Band 
Wagon device is only one of seven or 
more common propaganda appeals, 
that it is raat to, and dependent 
upon, other propaganda’ devices, i. é., 
Name Calling, Transfer, Testimonial, 
Glittering Generalities, Plain Folks. 


Other Factors 


Discussion of these questions may 
lead to consideration of other factors in 
human behavior. Examples: (1) In any 
society a conflict of ideas is represented 
by a contest between men; the conflict 
of ideas is resolved in terms of men, of 
personifications. To most people the 
New Deal is personified by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; American business by 
Wendell L. Willkie; England is personi- 
fied by Churchill; National Socialism 
by Hitler; and so on. 

(2) We transfer to the political arena 
the feelings of the sports arena. Nine 
times out of ten the champion in the 
ring gets our applause. However, some- 
times in a split second during the bout 
our sympathies swing to the underdog: 


a have seen 
all field. 

People’s minds, as we know, are very 
complicated. They have many, many 
contradictions. For example, one of 
these contradictions is: We Americans 
love “success.” We say, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” This feeling natu- 
rally plays into the hands of the poli- 
tician who employs the Band Wagon 
device; but we have other exactly op- 
posite sentiments. We have a quick 
sympathy for the underdog. We oikaiee 
and champion the man fighting a lost 
cause, but fighting bravely. This senti- 
ment, if tapped, may quite likely make 
the Band Wagon device, or trick, work 
in reverse. 

List other contradictory feelings peo- 
ple have which may aflgct heme in 
which the Band Wagon device works— 
either positively or negatively, either 
“for” or “against.” Send your classroom 
discussion notes to the Institute for Pro- 
paganda Analysis, 40 E. 49th Street, 
New York City. 


—VIOLET EDWARDS 
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Mann’s dramatic School for Barbarians 
to see how Hitler’s schools prescribe 
regulations for every moment of the 
day so that when young people flee 
Germany to a free land they are bewil- 
dered by the spectacle of leisure time 
granted them for their own pursuits. If 
you want to find out exactly what little 
Nazis are taught, read Fritz Brennecke’s 
official Nazi Primer now published in 
English. Finally, Nazism destroys all 
churches, as shown unmistakably in 
Michael Power’s lucid Religion in the 
Reich. 


The Challenge 


Unfortunately, dictators and demo- 
crats cannot live side by side. Very 


great attempts are being made to sub-- 


ject all the world to one-man rule and 
as Hamilton Fish Armstrong plainly im- 
plies in the title of his book, We or 
They, the outcome of this struggle 
which affects the roots of civilization 
can mean victory for one or the other, 
but not for both. Warfare, however, is 
not the only means of conquest, al- 
though Otto Tolischus, the famous for- 
eign correspondent, in They Wanted 
War shows how drastically the Nazi 
nation geared itself for war. Indeed, 
total war demands an intensive prepara- 
tion of propaganda which aims at weak- 
ening potential enemies. Edmond Tay- 








lor, in The St: of Terror, describes 
how taatinh ae weapons of . 
sented and hal a 


'rench le in 1939 and 1949, 
George Britt's The Fifth Column Is 
Here names names in branding the 
propagandists working against .us in 
America today. Along with his book, 
thumb — Footprints of the Trojan 


Horse, which maps in a few tellin 
ages and oxyetubail drawings tas 


lew fifth columnists work. They hide 
their real aims behind smokescreens of 
prejudice. How carefully this technique 
is contrived may be seen in Maurice 
Samuel’s The .Great Hatred, which 
points out that Hitler’s attack on the 
Jews merely prepared for an attack on 
all religion. 


On Defense 


How can we detend ourselves against 
these secret weapons of treachery? Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell’s thorough-going 
study, Isolated America, asserts that we 
must interest ourselves in world affairs 
and shape our living to meet the 
menace. The Survey Graphic’s “Calling 
America” number co many men’s 
opinions on these problems. All these 
writers agree that we must face the dic- 
tators with a stronger and finer nation 
than theirs. If we dor’t, the dictators 
will be tempted to try such an assault 
on American shores as Hendrik Van 
Loon imagines in Invasion. 


New Horizons 


Can democracy survive? What will be 
its future? All of us seek to find an- 
swers to these serious questions. Many 
worthwhile bocks stand ready to help 
us in the search. G. $. Counts in Pros- 
pects of American Democracy relies on 
our heritage of liberty and justice to 
enable us to adjust ourselves to this 
complex new world. New Adventures in 
Democracy, by Ordway’ Tead, gives 
practical suggestions for making democ- 
racy work, particularly in the fields of 
education and ind . Samuel Graf- 
ton has just published a small, straight- 
from-the-shoulder booklet, All Out, in 
which he says that to make nggern | 
powerful against its enémies abroad, 
we must make it effective on the home 
front. Finally there is Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s The Moral Basis of Democracy. 
The First Lady, in concise, common- 
sense words, gives a working program 
for renewing our faith in the America 
we cherish. 

All these books prove that American 
democracy, strong as it is, can be made 
stronger if all of us study how to put 
our ideals into practice. The theme of 
National Book Week this year is “Good 


Books — Good: Friends.” Good books are 


good friends of democracy too. 
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BUILDERS ‘OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


7. Thomas Jefferson: Believer in the Common Man 


By Harry A. Tarr 


ices to the United States were 

many and important. They rank 
him among our greatest leaders. We 
recall that he was Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Vice President of the United 
States, ambassador to France, Presi- 
dent of the United States for two 
terms, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the far-sighted 
bargain-hunter who expanded our 
boundaries by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. What did Jefferson himself 
think of his accomplishments? 
Which ones did he desire us to re- 
member and uphold in the future? 
Here is his advice. It is found in the 
inscription he had prepared for his 


tombstone. 


Vices JEFFERSON'S serv- 


Here was buried 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Author 
of the Declaration of 
American Independence 
of 
The Statute of. Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University 
of Virginia 
Born April 2d 
1743 O.S. 

Died (July 4) 
(1826) 


Jefferson did not mention his services 
as President. He considered his author- 
ship of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence more important. Why? Because 
it contained his belief in democratic 
government of, by and for the people. 
It contained his belief in the hone 
and ability of the average man, regard- 
less of his class, education, or wealth. 
He wrote: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are ‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Another thing. He realized that our 
democracy could not live without tol- 
eration among all religious groups. “All 
men,” he wrote, “are equally entitled to 
the free exereise of religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience . . . Our 
civil rights have no dependence on our 
religious opinions . . .” That is why he 
wished to be remembered as the author 
of Virginia’s statute for religious free- 
om. 


And finally, Jefferson knew that de- 


Samuel J, Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mocracy rested on the education of all 
classes so they could take part in the 
affairs of government. “Bigotry,” he de- 
clared, “is the disease of ignorance, of 
morbid. minds; enthusiasm of the free 
and buoyant. Education and free dis- 
cussion are the antidotes of both We 


ot Burgesses, which immediately passed 
resolutions against the slave trade with 
England. The English ministry nullified 
these resolutions and later even dis- 
missed the Virginia Hguse of Burgesses. 
Jefferson was re-elected in 1773 and 
joined Patrick Henry, Richard Henry 
Lee, and George Mason in advancing 
the democracy of Virginia’s new West 
against the conservative, older East. 
In 1774 he wrote A Summary View 


JOP itech ‘ 
Scene from Warner Brothers’ short film The Declaration of Independence. The 


signers represented here are, left to right: John Adams, Caesar Rodney, Richard 
Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. John Hancock is at table. 


are destined to be barriers against the 
return of ignorance and barbarism . . . 
Whenever the ple are  well-in- 
formed, they can be trusted with their 
own government; whenever things get 
so far wrong as to attract their notice, 
they may be relied on to set them to 
right . . .” That-is why he wished to 
be remembered as the Father of the 
University of Virginia. 

This great believer in the common 
man was himself an aristocrat. But he 
was brought up in the frontier wilder- 
ness of the Blue Ridge Mountains, far 
from the lowland areas where a few 
rich families dominated the affairs of 
government, At 17, Jefferson entered 
the College of William and Mary, then 
one of the earliest colleges in America, 
and later studied law under the famous 
Williamsburg lawyer, George Wythe. 
He returned to his native Albemarle in 
1767 and set up an office there for the 
practice of law. He was successful from 
the first, so that on the eve of the Revo- 
lution, Jefferson had become a man of 
wealth Je pom in Virginia. 

His political. career began with his 
election in 1769 to the Virginia House 


“racy was stated in 


of the Rights of British America, which 
attacked the errors of King George and 
maintained that “the relation between 
Great Britain and these colonies was ex- 
actly the same as that of England and 
Scotland after the accession of James 
and until the Union; and that our emi- 
gration to this country gave England no 
more rights over us than the emigration 
of the Danes and Saxons gave to. the 
present authorities of their mother 
country over England.” It placed Jef- 
ferson in the forefront of the leaders of 
the revolutionary colonies; and pro- 
cured for him the honor of writing, 
later, the Declaration of Independence. 
Much of this famous document was in 
reality a revised transcript of the earlier 
Summary View. 
Jefferson’: aye of true democ- 
is First Inaugural 
Address, March 4, 1801, and remains 
to this day, with Lincoln’s immortal 
utterances, the greatest expression of 
the American credo. 

“.. . Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of oa state or persuasion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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16 Scholastic 


Rome vs. Greece 
(Concluded from page 7) 


lanes over Greece from nearby air 
ag Britain’s planes must come from 
a long distance and then fly from tem- 
porary bases in the country under 
attack. If Britain’s fleet operates near 
the Greek coast it will be exposed to 
air attack from, nearby Italian bases. 
This is what happened when the Brit- 
ish Navy attacked near Norway during 
the German invasion. 

“The question of the campaign,” 
wrote Fletcher Pratt in the New York 
Post, “is not whether the Greeks and 
their British helpers can win, but how 
good a fight they can put up and what 
they can save.” Italy's first objective 
will be Salonika, the next Athens and 
Corinth, and then the chain of islands 
that connects with the Italian Dode- 
canese group near the Turkish Coast. 
These islands cover the sea route to 
Turkey. If Italy seizes them, Turkey 
may be forced to permit Italo-German 
forces to cross the Dardanelles and 
sweep southward toward the Suez. The 
Turks may step in to aid Greece before 
Italy gains her objectives. But Turkey, 
though sympathetic has thus far fol- 
lowed a policy of watchful ve 
Turkey is watching Germany and Italy 
anxiously and waiting for Russia to 
make some move. If Turkey could de- 
pend on Russian support she would 
come to Greece’s aid. The big question 
in the Greek war at present is—What 
will Turkey and Russia do? (See map 
study, Schol., Oct. 28, pp. 8, 9.) 





Democracy 
(Concluded from page 15) 


and honest friendship, with all nations 
—entangling alliances with none; the 
preservation of the General Govern- 
ment- in its whole constitutional vigor, 
as the sheet-anchor of “our peace at 
home and safety abroad; a jealous care 
of the right of election by the people— 
a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of the 
revolution where peaceable remedies 
are unprovided; absolute acquiescence 
in the decisions of the majority—there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital prin- 
ciple and immediate parent of despot- 
ism; a well-disciplined militia—our 
reliance in peace and for the first mo- 
ments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over 
the military authority; economy in the 
uublic expense, that labor may be light- 
burdened; the honest payment of 
our debts and sacred preservation of 
the public faith; encouragement of 
agriculture, and of commerce as its 
handmaid; the diffusion of information 
and the arraignment of all abuses at 


the bar of public reason; freedom of 
religion; freedom of the press; freedom 
of persons under the protection of the 
habeas ; and trial by juries im- 
partially eaiaiied—thens principles form 
the bright constellation which has gone 
before us, and guided our steps through 
an age of revolution and reformation. 
The wisdom of our sages and the blood 
of our heroes have devoted to 
their attainment. They should be the 
creed of our political faith—the text of 
civil instruction—the touchstone by 
which to try the services of those we 
trust; and should we wander from them 
in moments of error or alarm, let us 
hasten to retrace our steps and to re- 
gain the road which alone leads to 
peace, liberty, and safety . . .” 


Public Education 


(Concluded from page 13) 


cepted fully the idea of the infinite 
worth of every man, woman, and child, 
— of their equality in the sight of God 
and in society — and like these he in- 
sisted that society must afford that 
worth a chance to develop, must make 
that equality a real .and actual thing. 
Others choose to agitate against slav- 
ery or for woman’s rights, or for politi- 
cal democracy; he turned to education 
as basic to all other expressions of 
democracy or equality. 

Since the day of Horace Mann, and 
his disciples such as Henry Bernard and 
John Pierce and Calvin Wiley, public 
education has become an American 
religion. It has commanded the devo- 
tion and the energies and wealth of 
Americans such as no other single pub- 
lic activity. Physically the American 
public schools are the finest in the 
world; statistically a larger proportion 
of American children attend these 
schools than of children of any other 
nation. But these, and cther illuminat- 
ing figures, are easily available in text- 
books or almanacs, and need not detain 
us here. Let us rather ask what this 
great experiment in public education 
has meant in our history. 

The obvious answer is that public 
education has produced an educated 

pulation. Certainly illiteracy has been 
Feelining rapidly, though there is still 
much to be done here among Negroes 
and the foreign born. But it is not with 
this obvious work of education that we 
are concerned. Quite aside from this, 
our public school system has drama- 
tized the idea of equality. The schools 
are open to all, rich and poor, black 
and white, Protestant and Catholic, Jew 
and Gentile. The public school is the 
most effective agent for social democ- 
racy in our society. In the sécond place 
public education has served as a melt- 
ing pot for American society. It has 

cated boys and girls of different 








point in our dem 

the chief concern of the average man 
and woman, the centre of community 
interest, the instrument of and the 
achievement of democracy. 





“ Social Studies 
Signposts 


FOR THE DEBATER AND 
PROBLEMS CLASSES 


Increasing Federal Power (H. W. Wil- 
son Company, N. Y.) is a compilation of 


* materials, rep and pro and con, on this 


year’s NUEA debate question on the in- 
crease of power of the Federal Goven- 
ment. In addition to the articles by au- 
thorities, this issue of the Reference Shelf 
contains briefs and a bibliography. 


President Roosevelt’s recent speech on 
the significance pf labor’s gains again high- 
light the problem presented in ano 
Reference Shelf compilation, Trade Unions 
and the Anti-Trust (H. W. Wilson 
Company, N. Y.). Articles, briefs and bib- 
liogre hies will aid the problem student 
an ke debater. 


The University Debaters’ Annual: 1939- 
1940 (H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y.) 
presents nine complete debates which were 
given last year. Included is a report on the 

‘ ings of the Model Senate which 
met under the auspices of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 


STUDYING THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The most complete and authoritative 
study of the refugee for the high school 
student is to be found in a special section 
of the November issue of Survey Graphic. 
John F. Rich describes rea and dra- 
matically the problem of refugee in 
Europe in an article, “Why, Where, Who 
—the Refugees.” Refugee activities in the 
United States is described by Gehart 
Saenger, who presents material which will 
form a part-of a forthcoming book on the 
subject. Bruno Lasker adds “An Atlas of 
Hope,” which gives plans for refugee te 
settlemreints in all of the world. At 
the end of the section is a list of the 
agencies dealing with the problem in the 

nited States with a brief statement about 
the activities of each. 


R of this section may be obtained 
for 1 —— ae 
E. 19th St., New York ; 


















































































The Three Royal R’s. 


A One-Act Play About the Beginning 


of Free Education in America 
By Mary Thurman Pyle 


about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. 
Time: Early morning on a September 


day — the opening day of school. 


CHARACTERS 
Mr. RacpH Everett, the teacher (a 
oung cler; n) 
tt Tauean a wheelwright 
CrorcE Hices, a constable of the near- 
by town 
Joun EvaNs, @ Quaker 
Wwow Gray 
Zen, a Negro servant 
Pupils in the School: 
THOMAS, an aristocratic 
NicHoLas, ‘son of the Wi 
12 years old 
MarcareT, 10 years old 
Ricuarp, her brother, 8 
Francis, boy of 10 
AsicalL, his sister, 7 
Betsy, a little girl of 8 
MaTILDA, he ame 9 
A few ot ren, non-speaking 
parts, may be added 
As the curtain goes up Mr. Everett is 
just finishing writing the alphabet on 


Gin A “field school” in Virginia 


of 10 
Gray, 


































HIS the the first of the new 

series of “America in Action” 
plays which Scholastic has arranged 
to reprint during the coming year, 
by special permission of the Dra- 
matists Play Service, Inc., and of 
the individual authors. This non- 
royalty series, as we told you last 
year when we published five of the 
plays, is being written with high 
school amateur groups especially in 
mind, and has been made possible 
by the cooperation of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association (estab- 
lished in 1919 in memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt). 

This abbreviated version of Mary 
Thurman Pyle’s “The Three Royal 
R’s” is not adequate for acting 
purposes, and no performance or 
production of it may be given. How- 
ever, amateur groups interested in 
giving the full-length play may do 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City, where 
the uncut version will soon be avail- 
able in booklet form at 30 cents 
a copy. 


















the chart with black crayon and begins 
to count the slates and slate E 
The Widow Gray and her son Nicholas 
stand outside. They are obviously poor 
but respectable. people. The Widow 
wears a dark, plain dress and hat, and 
Nicholas has on clothes suitable to a 


- boy “bound out” as an apprentice to 


an artisan. He is shy but eager. 

Mr. Everett: Good morning. Be so 
good as to come in. 

Wiwow Gray (As she and Nicholas 
come in): Good morning, Your Rev- 
erence. I'm the Widow Gray, of your 
parish, sir, and this is my son, Nicholas. 

Mr. Everett: I your visit this 
summer to the parish house, Widow 
Gray. I'm ha to see. you again. 
Please be fro of ane 

Wiwow Gray: Oh, no sir, thank you 
kindly. It’s only about Nick I’ve come. 

Mr. Everett (Holds out his hand 
to Nick): So this is the lad. I trust you 
are well? : 

NicHo.as (Formally): My health is 

‘ood, sir, and I trust yours is the same. 

Burstjng out eagerly) I'm coming to 
your school, Mr. Everett! My ma says I 
am, and she says it has all been prop- 
erly arranged with Mr. Tanner, the 
wheelwright. 

Mr. Everetr (Smiling): That is 
good news, indeed, Nichelas. 

Wiwow Gray: Nick is bound out to 
Edward Tanner, the wheelwright, sir, 
as I told you when I came to see you 
last summer. The papers were drawn 
up last week, and Nick begins his ap- 

renticeship in a few days. I’m that re- 
ieved, sir. 

(Thomas, a tall; slender boy of 10, 
enters. He is very much alive and sure 
of himself, but displays the excellent 
manners of a carefully reared child of 
well-to-do parents. He is dressed with 
some elegance, but suitably for riding.) 

Tuomas: Good morning, Mr. Ever- 
ett! Faith, ‘tis a morning fit for a king. 
I rode my new sorrel mare over from 
the plantation—(Realizes the presence 
of others and stops, abashed). Oh, I 
ask your pardon. I—I did not know 
any one was here but you, sir. 

Mr. Everett: Good morning, 
Thomas. (Dryly) I am pleased you are 
so abounding in good spirits for the 
opening morning of school! Will you 

icholas, our new scholar, where 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Thomas rang the bell vigorously. 


to leave his hat and where he is to sit, 
while I consult further with his mother? 

Tuomas: Assuredly, sir. (To Nich- 
olas) My name’s Thomas. (The rest is 
lost as the boys move away and go to 
the table, where Thomas shows’ Nich- 
olas the books and slates.) 

Mr. Evernetr: You were saying, 
Widow Gray —? 

Wow Gray (Smiling at the boys’ 
friendliness): Oh, yes, Your Reverence. 
The indenture papers are drawn up, 
and I erg with the boy’s new 
master that he be allowed to attend 
your school for three hours each week- 
day morning, working at his trade from 
noon until bedtime, and all day of a 
Saturday; and that the cost of the 
schooling be paid from Nick’s earnings 
— or what he would earn if he were to 
be paid. 

Mr. Everett: And Mr. Tanner con- 
sented? 

Wmow Gray: He seemed loath at 
first; declared schooling was for the rich 
and not for poor folk like myself and 
my fatherless boy, who, poor lad, must 
learn a trade to support himself. But 
I told him I'd keep Nick at home and 
work my fingers to the bone before I'd 
bind him out with no chance to get 
book learning. Law, sir, his Pa meant 
Nick to have advantages — 

Mr. Everett: And now tell me what 
Mr. Tanner said, ma'am. He agreed to 
the plan? 

mow Gray: Yes, finally, sir, though 
none too willingly, I'll confess. But he 
wrote it all down in the indenture pa- 
pers. The money will be paid by him, 
sir, and if you'll render your bill to Ed- 
ward Tanner, the wheelwright, I'll be 
obliged. 

Mr. Everett: Just let me make an 
entry in my account book. (He goes 
behind the table and makes a notation 
in a large book. Widow Gray looks 
around the room, pausing curiously be- 
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18 Scholostic 


fore the writing chart on the wall.) 

Tuomas (Who is seated beside Nich- 
olas): You say you cannot write your 
name? How old are you? 

Nicnotas: Twelve years old. 
( Quickly) But I’ve never been to 
school, for my mother’s a widow and 
has no means of paying for a tutor, and 
I suppose you couldn't write, either, if 
nobody had ever taught you. 

Tuomas (Laughing): No, I suppose 
not. But you'll soon learn to write, and 
read and cipher, too, if you are indeed 
coming here to Mr. Everett's school. 
Look! We all practice on our slates and 
then write our exercises on this chart. 
I'll write something for you, in beauti- 
ful, tall letters, as Mr. Everett taught 
me. (He takes the crayon from the 
table, goes to the chart, and writes 
“Thomas” in large, ornate script.) 

Mr. Everett (Closing the account 
book): Remember, Thomas, “Fools’ 
names, like fools’ faces, do oft appear 
in public places.” I advise you to dis- 
play your orthography by something 
more interesting than your name. 

Tuomas (Laughing good-naturedly) : 
Everyone learns to write his name first, 
sir. But I'll write more interesting things 
before I’m through, I hope. (To Nich- 
vlas) Tll write your name on your slate 
and ther you can copy it. (He writes 
on the slate and Nick tries to copy it.) 

Wipow Gray: It warms my heart to 
see him so happy. He was that eager to 
come, sir! And now I'll say good-day 
to ye. 

Mr. Everett: You may remain for 
half an hour and watch the children 
at their work, if it so please you. 

Wipow Gray: I have a fair day’s 
work to do, sir — and besides, Nick will 
fare better without his ma here, I’m 
thinking. I'll miss him sore, with him 
away from me except for a visit on Sun- 
days. But I'll not be minding the sepa- 
ration so much, sir, for knowing he’s 
here with you each morning, learning 
what his ma never knew — for I can 
neither read nor write, sir. 

Mr. Everett: We shall take the best 
care of him, never fear. 

(She goes out, with another pleased 
glance toward the boys, but also feel- 
ing the parting with Nick.) 

Mr. Everetr: Thomas, you may ring 
the bell. Our scholars must be loiterin 
on their way. "Tis nigh to eight o’cloc 
— high time to open school. 

Tuomas: Very well, sir. (He takes 
the bell from the table and goes out, 
meeting Zeb, an old Negro servant, and 
the two children, Margaret and Rich- 
ard, whom he is bringing from their 
plantation home. Thomas says “Good 
morning” to them, then goes out, and 
the hell is heard ringing a vigorous 
summons to school.) 

Zeb leaves his two charges with Mr. 
Everett. There is much business of 


ha up hats and caps and settling 
paige Pn souctier indie As Mr. 
Everett finishes an opening prayer, John 
Evans, a Quaker, enters with his two 
nieces, Matilda and Betsy, who are en- 
rolled for the first time. We take up the 
action of the play as the new. school 
day gets under way: 

Mr. Everetr: Come! Perhaps a 

lling lesson will help to us 

wn to work. We will begin with you, 
Thomas. (Opens a book and reads 
words from it) “Constantinople!” 

Tuomas: C-o-n, con; s-t-a-n, stan, 
constan; t-i, ti, constanti; n-o, no, con- 
stantino; p-l-e, pl] — Constantinople. 
(He sits down.) 

Mr. Everetr: Correct. Francis! 
(Francis rises) “Unnecessary.” 

Francis (Starting off in a cocksure 
manner): U-n, un; n-e-c, nec, unnec; 
(not so sure now) c-e-s, ces, unneces; 
a-r-y-, ary, unnece . (He finishes 
triumphantly and sits down.) 

Mr. Everett: Incorrect! Margaret! 

MarcakeT (Rising): U-n-, un; n-e-c, 
unnec; e-s-s, ess, unnecess; a-r-y, ary, 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Everett: Correct! (Margaret 
sits down.) That is one of our difficult 
words, Francis. I recommend that you 
apply yourself to your studies and leave 
such childish matters as playing with 
feathers to the younger children. (Ab- 
igail lifts her hand timidly) What is it, 
Abigail? ; 

Asicau. (In a sweet little lisping 
voice): Pleath, thir, I can thpell “neth- 
ethary.” My mother taught me. 

Mr Everett: Very well, Abigail, let 
us hear you. 

Apicai. (Rising): N-é-the, neth; 
e-eth, netheth; eth-a; nethetha; r-y, ry, 
nethethary. (Several of the boys burst 
out laughing and Abigail begins to cry.) 

Mr. Everett: Quiet! Is that the way 
young gentlemen conduct themselves 
toward a lady? Sit down, Abe and 
don’t cry. That was very . I only 
wish some of the older scholars could 
do as well. (Abigail sits down and Ma- 
tilda comforts her.) For laughing at a 
most inopportune time, Francis, we'll 
let you spell “Mediterranean.” 

Francis (Rising): M-e-d-, med; 
m-e-, -no, m-i- (There is a loud, au- 
thoritative knock at the door.) 

Mr. Everett: Who can that be, I 
wonder? You will all practice your writ- 
ing exercises. Let me see if you’ve made 
progress or gone backward during the 
summer months. (The children settle 
down to work, and Mr. Everett goes to 
the door and opens it. Edward Tanner, 
a burly red-faced man in dark work- 
man’s clothes and a burlap apron, stands 
outside, accompanied by George Higgs, 
a constable. ) . 

TanneR (In a loud, disagreeable 
voice’ before the schoolmaster can 


): This. is the Reverend Ralph 


Everett’s school, I take it? 


Mr. Everetr (With dignity): It i 
sit. Whom am 1 addressing? 

Tanner (Forcing his way in, fol- 
lowed -by Higgs): You're addressin’ 
none other than Edward Tanner, wheel. 
wright. And this is George Higgs, rep. 
resentin’ the law. 

Mr. Everett: You are interrupting 
school hours, gentlemen. Surely your 
business, whatever it is, can wait til] 
a more opportune time. 

Tanner: No time like the present 
(laughing _disagreeably), _ especially 
when it’s time you're payin’ for. 
Higgs) That there’s ths Weg 
(He points to Nicholas) Seize him. 

Hicecs ( the boy's collar); 
That I will! Teach you to run off from 
your lawful master. ° 

Nicooias: I didn’t run off! My 
mother brought me nore. She had 
everything arran with Mr. Tanner 
at been bet ge (He tries to 
squirm out of Higgs’ clutches.) 

Hiccs: Not so fast there! You're 
comin’ with me, you young. knave. 

Mr. Everett (With authority): Let 
the boy loose! 

Hiccs (Letting go of Nick but stand- 
ing near him prema 5 I'm here 
in the name of the law! It’s my duty 
to take the lad back to his work. 

Mr. Everett (To Tanner): But the 
Widow Gray brought her son here in 


all good faith. He is to study with me | 


three hours each weekday and work 
for you the remaining hours. 

Tanner (Sneeringly): So the ap- 
prentice to a wheelwright must learn 
readin’ and writin’ and ‘rithmetic, must 
he? And who’s to pay for such fine do- 
in’s, I ask ye? I didn’t take him on to 
learn the three “R’s”— along with these 
fine young gentlemen. 

Hiccs Tdresping Nicholas again and 
ee No use resistin’ the 
aw. 


Mr. Everett: One moment! Tanner, 
this boy’s mother informed me that you 
had a to pay for his schooling 
while he is serving his indenture. 

TANNER (With derisive laughter): 
Oh, well, it ain’t writ in our ent. 
It ain’t in the scoundrels papers. 
You can see be vemedll (Slyly) The 


Widow must a took my meaning wrong - 


— and since she can’t read what's really 
writ down, I take it she'll have to ac- 
cept what’s there. 

. Everetr: And how am I to 
know you're telling the truth? 

Hiccs: I’ve read this lad’s indenture 
papers. There’s no provision for time 
out of work hours for schoolin’, nor ra 
an ent by Mr. Tanner tor 
woe : 

Nicuoias (Twisting out of Higgs 


and ‘standing him and 
Fonaor: fiercely): Then you tricked my 
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“The Widow must a took my meaning wrong—and since she can’t read what’s writ down, she'll have to accept what’s here.”’ 


mother! She peng it was in the pa- 
pers! (He gulps, half crying in his dis- 
appointment and fury) She wants me 
to learn things — besides how to make 
wheels. I was going to study hard to 
learn to write and cipher — and read! 
If she could read, you couldn’t have 
tricked her like this. (He buries his 
head in his arms and sobs openly.) 

Mr. Everetr (Going to him and 
putting a kindly hand on his shoulder) : 
There, my boy. Let me attend to this. 
Be brave. 

Tuomas (Springing up again and go- 
ing to Nicholas, [ Pe Mr. 
Everett's hand from his shoulder: Be 
brave! Be brave! That’s all people know 
how to say! Why should we be brave 
and just stand things that are all wrong? 
Im going to help you some w&y, Nich- 
dlas. I don’t‘ know how yet — but I’m 
going io! 


Mr. Everett: That’s easier said than - 


done, Thomas. 
, Mr. Hiccs: That it is! The law’s the 
aw! 

Tuomas (Vehemently): Then we'd 
best change the laws and make better 
ones! 

TANNER: I’ve no more time to waste. 
Fetch him along, Higgs. (Menacingly) 
I'll teach him a few things he needs to 
know. (He and Higgs again take Nich- 
olas roughly by the arms.) 

Nicuoxas: I won't go! I won't! 

Tuomas (Earnestly, to Tanner): Oh, 
sit, please don’t take him away. If he 
wants to come to school, he should be 
allowed to do so. 

Tanner: And who’s to pay for such 
lururies as book learnin’, my_fine young 
sir’ 

Tuomas (With such earnestness and 
vehemence that both Tanner and Higgs 
are stayed for a moment, and 


schoolmaster looks on with astonish- 
ment and secret pride): I don’t know — 
but somebody ought to! He’s a boy like 
me —and Francis here — and Richard. 
He ought to have the same chances. 
Why — why —(struggling for words to 
express his sudden overpowering emo- 
tions), we're all created free and equal, 
are we not? We all should have the 
same 0 ities for liberty — and — 
and — happiness! How can a boy be 
happy if he ean’t make something of 
his life? And one cannot really be free 
if one can’t read and write! (With boy- 
ish fury and indignation) You could not 
have tricked Nick’s mother if she could 
read! You're a trickster — and a coward! 
That's what you are. (He begins to 
beat at Tanner’s broad chest and to try 
to Nicholas from his clutches. The 
Schoolmaster quickly intervenes, forc- 
ing Thomas out of the way. Tanner and 


- Higgs grasp Nicholas’ arms and di 


him st toward the door, whi 
Mr. Everets betes Thomas firmly. ) 
TANNER (Taken aback, but a i 
up a show of sarcasm): A fine rs 
you have here, Mr. Everett. You're 
training rebellious speakers, I see! (He 
grasps Nicholas’s arm) I've wasted near 
a morning over this foolishness. You'll 
pay for this, you snivelling knave. 
Hiccs: No use to struggle, boy. It’s 
. legal and accordin’ to His Majesty’s 
ws. 
Tuomas (Shouting in his excited 
anger): But. it won't always be! Some 
day you will see, I'm just a boy now, 
But — I'm a man, ri show you. I'll 
ws passed 
Me tage Thomas, lad, be qui 
To Tanner, with quiet au- 
thority) Let the boy sage we He 
need not be dragged away like an ani- 
mal. For shame—two grown men 








handling a young lad like this! Be more 
gentle in your treatment of him, else 
I'll preach a sermon from my pulpit on 
Sunday next that will give your fellow 
townspeople things to think of! (Higgs 
and Tanner sulkily let go of Nicholas 
and drop back a few steps.) You must 
go docilely, Nicholas. But you can be 
brave, in spite of Thomas's anger at 
my use of that word. 

Nicuotas: My Ma'll be dreadful un- 
happy, sir. 

Mr. Everett: I'll call by and explain 
things to her — and do my best to com- 
fort her. 

Nicuotas: Thank you kindly, sir. 
(To Thomas) Goodbye. 

Tuomas: Goodbye. 

Nicuoxas (Smiling shyly): Tll prac- 
tice writing my name, like you showed 
me. 

Tuomas: Take my slate with you. 

Nicuoxas (Eager for it, but afraid 
of Tanner): I — don’t know whether — 
I'd be allowed to do that. 

Mr. Everett (Quickly, with a warn- 
ing look at Tanner): Indeed you may 
mS it! Give it him, Thomas. (Thomas 
gets the slate and hands it to Nicholas, 
who takes it joyfully.) 

Nicuo.as: Oh, thank you! —(He 
looks at the slate) I don't tres your 
last name. You've written only 
“Thomas.” (Thomas quickly goes to the 
chart and writes “Jefferson,” in large 
letters after the “Thomas” which he has 
written earlier.) 

Tuomas (Turning to face Nicholas) : 
Goodbye, Nick. 

Nicuotas: Goodbye, Thomas. (He 
turns and goes to the door where Tan- 
ner and Higgs stand.) 

Tanner (Looking at Thomas with 
a mixture of servility and defiance): 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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THE GREAT BOOK 


An Excerpt From Wings for Words, the Story of 
Johann Gutenberg and His Invention of Printing 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


Gutenberg,” Herr Fust said 
gravely, as he entered the door. 

“Good oe: Johann responded, 
starting to rise from the table where 
sheets of the Donatus and some ex- 
perimental printing lay in a neat pile 
before him. “Hans sends you to me?” 

“Yes. You have something to invest 
money in?” 

It was less a question than a chal- 
lenge. Herr Fust was a keen business 
man, though had his life _ been 
a bit different he might have been a 
scholar. Now he stood before the table, 
still wearing his hat with its draped 
material hanging to the shoulder, await- 
ing what Johann had to offer. 

Johann was not to be 
moved from his calm, 
even by so important a 
man in Mainz as Herr 
Fust. He glanced at the 
sheet of printed paper 
in his hands. “A new 
invention, Herr Fust. I 
have here some proofs 
from my press. Look 
you at them and tell 
me whether the scribes, 
working whole days 
upon one page, can do 
better.” 

“Do I understand 
you correctly, Herr 
Gutenberg?” Herr Fust 
asked, afte studying 
the sheet for a few mo- 
ments. “You say these , 
sheets have not been 
written by a_ scribe? 
They appear to be 
exactly as a_ scribe 
would do them. But, 
no” — he compared the 
page with others from 
the pile — “they are too 
perfect. A scribe’s work 
would show some vari- 
ation. Can you do this 
again and again? How 
much time do you save 


66 G IVE you good morning, Herr 





— what of it?” 

“Yes.” Johann an- 
swered his questions in 
turn. “When the types 
for a page are set up, 
a hundred or more 
copies of that page can 
be printed with far less 


Gutenberg critically laikuate a trial 


work and in the time it would take a 
scribe to write one copy. The cost? It 
would be little, compared to the cost 
of a scribe’s labor. When many copies 
are made, a set of sheets could be sold 
for much less than one pays for a book 
today.” 

“Hmmm. That should mean a great 
deal.” 

“It does mean a great deal, Herr 
Fust. Copies of this Donatus sold in 
Strasbourg as fast as we could print 
them. People will buy printed books at 
a low price. But look you — to have the 
Donatus in printed form is not enough; 
I would print the Bible . . . ” 

“The Bible? You have large ideas, 
Herr Gutenberg.” Herr Fust's lips, al- 
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page of the great Bible. 
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ways a thin, straight line, were more 
com than ever, now that he 
began to see the ies in this 
new invention. “How much time would 
it take?” ; 

~ “Not how much time, but how much 
money is my problem.” , 

POS put ie cart before the horse, 

i Gutenberg. M can usual) 
be found. if the retara 4iforthcoming 
but one must know how long his money 
will be used.” 

Herr Fust’s obvious interest en- 
couraged Johann to go further into the 
subject. For the next two hours he out. 
lined his ‘and plans for printin 
the Bible. He brought out the trial 
proofs of other beg oo had printed 
in Strasbourg and in Mainz—a 
sibylline poem in German and a single- 
sheet astronomical calendar.-He told of 
his years of experimenting and of how 
he had finally learned to harden 
and to control their thickness. At the 
end of the meeting, Herr Fust summed 
up his thoughts. 

“I see. What do you need to start 
printing the Bible?” 

“I would need help- 
ers and a larger shop. 
I would n a great 
deal of lead for types. 
I would need paper.” 

Herr Fust calculated 
rapidly. “Would eight 
hundred gulden be 
enough?” 

“Eight hundred gul- 
den? Gras such a & 
I could print the Bible 
and make it more 
beautiful than any 
scribe’s! I could make 
it the most beautiful 
book in the world!” 

“That is good, Herr 
Gutenberg. It is the 
most beautiful book. 
We shall arrange the 
loan.” 

Johann, free at last 
to devote himself en- 
tirely to his great task, 
lost no time in setting 
to work. At first, Herr 
Fust favored Johann’s 
large, broad-faced type 
that was so easy to 
read. But when he 
checked into the cost 

of labor and figured 
the amount of paper it 
would take to print 
two hundred copies of 
the more than one 
thousand ~ pages, he 
used to consider. If 
err Gutenberg could 
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each page. This would 
cut down the number 
of pages required and 
go reduce not only the 
cost of paper but of 
labor also. 

Johann preferred the 
larger ° a he 
recognize the force of 
Herr Fust’s arguments, 
and he realized that 
any objection on his 
part might delay the 
printing. He plunged 
into the designing of 
smaller type For sev- 
eral months the prob- 
lem occupied him. Herr 
Fust grew restless 
under this delay, little 
understanding the tech- 
nical problems involved 
in designing and cast- 
ing types. 

On one of the two small presses which 
he had built and put up in his own 
shop, Herr Gutenberg now pulled a 
few rough trial proofs, using the new 
types. Satisfied with the results, he re- 
ported to Herr Fust that he was now 
ready to start printing. 

A larger place was rented, farther 
down the water front from the paper- 
shop. With careful attention to every 
detail, Gutenberg supervised the con- 
struction of six new presses along one 
side of the shop, the installing of 
tables, benches, and other necessary 
equipment. 

There were other things to be done 
before actual printing could begin: The 
new workmen must be taught — at first 
by Co himself. They must learn 
how to mix the melted metals and. how 
to cast types. They must memorize the 
patos of the compartment for each 
etter in the case. They must learn how 
to set up the types in the lines and 
pages which were going to print. 
ey meushigeaet lene aie aes 
the right consistency — thick enough to 
stick to the , yet. not too heavy to 
adhere to the dampened sheet of paper. 

Besides equipping the shop and 
ating his men, Gutenberg was try- 
ing to rg sa Bog legal aa. 
problem. He knew that he must 


away to control the height of the types 


% that they would print evenly. 

The problem was not easy to solve, 
but the answer was surprisingly simple 
when it was found. In fact, so correct 
| was his solution that, for hundreds of 
- to come, men would not be able 
0 improve it to an t extent: 

It was ends two Bays 8 
loan had been made before 
was ready to show Herr Fust a few 


4 te a pages printed with 
“You wil recall, Hest Gutenberg, 


“For the protection of both of us, in case of death or injury, Herr 
Gutenberg, I shall draw up papers making me a partner in the work.” 


that we understood this to be a busi- 
ness proposition,” Herr Fust said sob- 
erly. looking over my accounts last 
evening, I find that almost all of the 
loan has been t. Yet you still do 
not have the Bible printed. In fact, it 
is scarcely begun. 

PF al by the rae of 
the past months, again ard and in 
poor dais was ent ies moment. 
He understood how easy it was for Herr 
Fust, who stopped in at the shop only 
occasionally, to make ‘complaints. 

“You see the shop y rt 
Herr Fust. You see men trained and 
ready to do work about which they 
knew nothing at all when the loan was 
made. You see” —here he pointed to 
the cases rr? along the wall — “the 
new and sm types which your own 


” 





BAk of all books, as we know them 

today, stands the printed word and 
the invention which Victor Hugo called 
“the greatest event of history.” And so, 
in this year of the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing, we cele- 
brate Book Week by celebrating the 
man who made books possible. 

In his new hook Wings For Words 
(from which this excerpt is taken) 
Douglas C. McMurtrie has given us the 
fascinating life story of Johann Guten- 
berg. The narrative, based upon actual 
records and documents, shows us Guten- 
berg first as a boy in medieval Mainz, 
watching the scribes at their laborious 
work, experimenting with his own 
woodcuts, learning about the newly in- 
troduced art of papermaking, studying 
the use of metal dies in the city mint 
where he worked for a time. The Guten- 
herg Bible, his triumph, finally ap- 
peared in 1440, after years of struggle 
and discouragement which would have 
downed a man with a lesser dream. 
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decision caused me to 
take months to design 
and perfect. Durin 
this year I have work 
day and night, And 
your money has also 
worked day and night. 
I wonder which of us 
is the more weary — 
your money or I?” 

Herr Fust caught 
Johann Gutenberg’s in- 
tensity of se, and 
belief in His work. Be- 
fore he left, he* agreed 
to advance another 
eight hundred gulden 
to see through to com- 
pletion the printing of 
the Bible. 

“But for the protec- 
tion of both of us, in 
case of death or injury 
or any of the many other things that 
might happen, Herr Gutenberg, I shall 
draw up papers making me a partner in 
the work. We have gone so far now that 
we eannot afford to risk any misfortune. 
Is that agreeable, on the basis of the 
new loan?” 

Johann, facing the necessity of shar- 
ing the labor of his lifetime, could only 
nod. He was too tired to argue that 
their original agreement had called only 
for a business loan. Besides, it would 
be a. relief to have Herr Fust, as part- 
ner, handle all of the business burdens. 

Among the workmen whom Johann 
had carefully selected for their various 
abilities was a young man, Peter 
Schoeffer, from near-by Gernsheim. 
Herr Schoeffer was an aristocrat, but 
he was not content to lead the easy 
life of that class. Hearing of this new 
art of printing, he had come to the 
shop. Impressed by the young man’s 
interest and intelligence, Gutenberg 
had employed him. Herr Schoeffer soon 
showed his -natural aptitude for the 
work, and within a year Gutenberg 
made him foreman in the shop. 

Peter Schoeffer did not spend all his 
time, both days and evenings, workin 
with Gutenberg. He was young an 
handsome, and among the maidens who 
were charmed by his slender figure and 
a manners was Christina, a 

aughter of Herr Fust. Peter Schoeffer 
spent many evenings with her. 

Herr Fust had at first paid little at- 
tention to Peter's entployment with 
Gutenberg. But when, after the second 
loan, the contract was drawn up mak- 
ing Herr Fust a partner, he saw in 
Peter's knowledge of printing, a chance 
to keep in close touch with Gutenberg’s 
progress. From that time on, Peter's 
visits to the Fust home included con- 
versations regarding the printin . 

“More rt open deg ae ee 
complained to, Peter one evening in the 
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early part of 1453. “I grow weary of 
waiting for this Bible.” 

“Herr Gutenberg has had much to 
teach our workers. And there have been 
many problems. Until all of these are 
solved ...” Peter left the sentence 
unfinished, shrugging his slender shoul- 
ders. 

It was laté summer before Gutenberg 
was ready to print a final trial page 
of the Bible. But Peter Schoeffer was 
ill, and Gutenberg wanted him to be 

resent to see what he hoped would 
their final attempt at oats be- 
fore the presses began to print page 
after page of “the Work,” as he called 
the printing of the Bible. But when the 
morrow came and Peter had not re- 
turned, Johann felt he should delay no 
longer. He called Heinrich Keffer. 

“Lock the types and ink them, Hein- 
rich. And tell the other men to come 
and watch.” 

Herr Keffer fastened the inked types 
on the bed of the press. Johann placed 
a sheet of dampened paper in the 
frame and pushed the forward 
until half of it was below the upper 
plate and over the page of inked types. 

“Good. Now bring the plate down,” 
he directed. A .worker grasped the 
wooden bar of the press and am 
brought the screw around. As it turned, 
the plate came closer and closer to the 
waiting paper. 

“A little more,” Johann directed. 
“Now! Reverse the screw. . . . This 
should be what we have been waitin 
for. . . . There!” He slid the frame an 
its y er from under the plate. As Hein- 
ric mt over his shoulder, Johann 
slipped the sheet from its frame and 
held it up for the light from the win- 
dow to reach it. 

“This is it,” Heinrich said simply. 
The page with its double column of 
black print, 40 lines to each column, 
was perfect, without error, without any 
blur on the edges of the detters. 

The other workers crowded close, 
their faces intent, as they saw evidence 
that at last things were ready for the 
start of the real work. 

“Herr Fust asks for as many lines 
as possible to the page,” Johann told 
them. “What do you think, Heinrich? 
Would another line or two crowd the 
page?” 

Having listened to Gutenberg’s con- 
versations for over a year, Heinrich well 
knew that Johann felt that there must 
be plenty of space around and between 
the printed lines if reading were not 
to be difficult. Heinrich agreed that to 
crowd in two additional lines would 
certainly not improve the appearance 
of the page. 

“Yet we had best set up another 
page in those types which we have cast 
with less lead above and below the let- 
ters. That will give us less space-be- 


tween the lines but will get more lines 
into the columns, which is what Herr 
Fust wants,” Johann instructed him. 
“Then I shall take both the 40-line 
page and the 42-line page to Herr Fust 
or his decision.” . 

Late that afternoon Johann hurried 
down the streets of Mainz to the office 
of Herr Fust. 

“Give you. good day, Herr Guten- 
berg,” Herr Fust greeted him as he en- 
tered. 

“A good, seed day, Herr Fust, and 
one we shall remember. Look you, I 
have here what you have waited for. 
Which shall it be —the 40- or the 42- 
line page?” i 

Herr Fust examined the two pages. 


“The 42-line one,” he decided. “How 
soon. can you start printing?” 

“As soon as Peter returns to the shop. 
We must examine all of the types care- 
fully. To have even one imperfect type 
would mean that we must throw that 
page ore: And when we are printing 
two hundred copies of each page, we 
cannot have mistakes in the 5 La or 
in setting them up. We may have to 
recast some bad ones.” 

Herr Fust shrugged his shoulders 
and looked away. For here was Herr 
Gutenberg talking about more delay at 
the moment when, after almost three 
years of Big agg it appeared he 
was actually ready to start printing the 
Bible... . 

The next week Herr Fust stopped in 
at the shop. Only one of the six presses 
was being used. He nodded when 
Johann and Peter showed him the 
slight changes they were making on 
some of the letters. “A beautiful work, 
Herr Gutenberg. But we shall never 
finish at this rate.” 

“Yes. The days go past. But when 
it is printéd, we shall have a Bible as 
beautiful as the cathedrals in which it 
will be read.” 


were not well advanced, he must 
matters into his own hands. 

“A decision must be made,” : 
Fust repeated to Peter Schoeffer one 
spring evening in 1454. “I mean to 
make it now. I shall sue Herr Gutens 
pre for the money I have loaned him 
and for the equi 
he has bought wit 
must be dissolved, and you and I tnust 
go ahead if the Bible is ever to be 
printed.” 

“But do -you not need Herr Guten- 
berg more than ever now that we are 
getting well along with the printing? I 

io not feel that I am experienced 
enough yet... .” ; 

“You should not feel so. We have the 
types, the presses, the shop. The men 
are well trained. What is to keep us 
from completing the work corselvill 
Herr Gutenberg will delay again and 
again, working for perfection. Perfeo- 
tion is good, but we must get the Bible 
printed.” : 

“I cannot believe that’ it is best to 
proceed without Herr Gutenberg, but 
I understand how you feel.” 

Perhaps it was because the years had 
begun to tell on Johann, for he was 
now -seven years old, that he al- 
most collapsed when he was notified 
that Herr Fust was bringing suit 
against him for an accounting of the 
money loaned and t. Was this his 
friend, Herr Fust, who was demanding 
that the loans be repaid in full with in- 
terest or the shop and one in it 
be turned over to him? Jo could 
scarcely believe it. 

“Repay the loans?” he said to his 
old friend Hans, the paper-maker, that 
evening. “How can I y them? I 
have no money. He will t take every- 
thing from me if he wins this suit. ... 
All that I have spent my life for will 
belong to him. What has he put into 
it? Only the money that he had. But I 
have put my whole life into it. How 
can I let him take that from me?” 

“Johann” — old Hans tried to offer 
counsel — “with money you have never 
been wise, but in the end you always 
accomplish what you set out to do. That 
is good, for you have the world 
something it did not have. But'the court 
will not measure that against Hert 
Fust’s money.” 

The courtroom was crowded when 
the case came to trial. Citizens of 
Mainz — weavers, tanners, artisans, 
business men - poured through the 
doors of the town hall to occupy ~<a 
available bench. While the bailiff 
rapped with their staffs for order, the 
judges entered and took their places at 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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How Can Teachers Help Meet 


The Needs 


66 IS the function of social 
studies teachers to use the 
resources of the social sci- 

ences in meeting adolescent needs 

iso as to develop the desirable char- 
™acteristics of behavior essential to 
achievement of democratic 


Progressive Education Association in 
The Social Studies in General Educa- 
ion (D. Appleton-Century, 1940), 

Adolescent needs may be defined 
in terms of longings (wants, desires, 
and wishes of youth) and lacks (de- 

ands for satisfaction of these wants 
in order that youth may become 
effective adults). They also have a 
dual aspect: they relate to the indi- 

idual’s developing personality and 
to the cultural situations in which 
these needs develop and are met; 
needs are personal-social, and from 
them teaching must take its depar- 
ture. The report of the committee 
considered the meeting of adolescent 
needs in four areas: immediate per- 
sonal-social relationships, _ social- 
civic relationships, economic rela- 
tionships, and personal living. 

In the area of personal-social re- 
lationships, the need for increasingly 
mature and effective participation in 
home and family life can be met by 
using the resources of the social 
studies to develop understandings of 
family relationships and by guiding 
adolescents in developing and using 
these understandings. The need for 
increasingly mature friendships with 
age-mates of both sexes can be pro- 
vided for by the social nature of the 
activities in the classroom, by the 
consideration of boy-girl problems, 
and by developing understandings of 
mores governing behavior. The need 
for satisfying relationships with 
adults outside the homie can be con- 
tributed to by intelligent behavior 
by the teacher and by discussing 
such problems in the classroom. Of 
greatest importance in this area of 
adolescent needs is the wise order- 
ing of the life of the school to pro- 
Vide opportunities for purposing 


of Youth? 


and action whereby the youth learn 
directly to participate in associa- 
tional living. 

In the field of social-civil relation- 
ships, the need for developing social- 
civic loyalties can be met by co- 
operative planning on the part of 
English, social studies, and foreign 
language teachers which is directed 
to consideration of value standards 
and their implication for social-civic 
behavior. The direct study of society 
and its problems help to meet the 
need for developing basic social- 
civic spdesiandlag. All school 
subjects can contribute to the adoles- 
cent’s need for understanding propa- 


All-around 
Men and 
Women 


ganda, symbolism, and mass organi- 
zation as agencies of social control 
and as potential enemies of reason. 
The life of the school, as well as the 
school subjects, can and should use 
its resources for developing the abil- 
ity to select, evaluate, and serve as 
social-civic leaders. Democracy will 
be more firmly rooted in American 
life as the.schools contribute to needs 
in this area. 

The importance of the field of 
economic relationships has been 
highlighted by recent youth studies. 
The need of the adolescent for emo- 
tional assurance of adequacy in 
economic achievement can be met in 
part by study of the economic real- 
ities, by participation in activities of 
significance to society and himself 
(see Youth Serves the Community ) 
and by assisting, where possible, in 

roviding work opportunities for 
eth The need Fe pibiince and 


preparation for an occupation can be 
contributed to by the teachers who 
provide study opportunities and who 
participate in well-organized guid- 
ance programs. The social .studies 
have a unique part in working with 
science, business, and. English teach- 
ers in meeting the need for wise 
selection by youth of goods and 
services. The need for effective 
economic citizenship must be met, 
not only by study, but /by participa- 
tion in surveys and dinect investiga- 
tion, and wherever possible, by 
direct participation in economic life. 

The three areas of needs men- 
tioned above are social in their direc- 
tion. In the area of personal living 
we consider the adolescent as an in- 
dividual. The need for personal 
health can be met by cooperation of 
all teachers with the health per- 
sonnel, by study of group and in- 
dividual health problems, ‘and by 
encouraging positive health attitudes 
among students and in the com- 
munity. The need for interests ade- 
quate to enrich life demands the 
stimulation of vocational. and leisure 
time interests which will be broad, 
stimulating, and purposeful. The 
need for an understanding of self, 
the physical universe, and the nature 
of our evolving culture can be con- 
tributed to by studies of problems 
involving individuals and groups. 
The need for competence in social 
participation can be met only in part 
by studies: the life of the class and 
the school must offer opportunities 
for direct social participation. The 
adolescent’s need for a satisfying 
personal philosophy is met by the 
wise teacher in understanding rela- 
tions with his pupils much more than 
by class studies. In meeting the need 
for attaining selfhood and individ- 
uality, the teacher’s work extends 
beyond the school, and aids youth 
in the post-high school adjustments. 

The concept of needs tends to 
question much that is now done in 
the classrooms of America. If it is 
the function of education to meet 
these needs, objectives of instruction 
can no longer be stated in terms of 
knowledge alone, methods must be 
directed toward producing changes 
in boys and girls in accordance with 
these needs, and evaluation (and 
testing) must be related to pupil 
pens rather than the recollection 
of texts and class lectures. 
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This discussion of needs is based 
on Chapters III-VII of The Social 
Studies in General Education. The 
first part of the report gives the place 
of the committee in the work of the 
Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum and describes the place 
of education in American society. 
The last two chapters deal with com- 
munity study and evaluation of 
achievement. The book is recom- 
mended to all teachers, and is a 
“must” for social studies teachers. 

—jJ.C.A. 


Classroom Activities 
For Social Studies 
This Week We Present 


The second article in the series on 
Public Opinion appears in this issue. 
Three articles deal with different as- 
pects of educating for democracy. The 
war in Greece is analyzed in one, and 
the contributions of Thomas Jefferson 
are summarized in another. All of these 
can be used in all classes, but specific 
organizations of articles are suggested 
for different classes. Teachers should 
not feel bound by these suggestions, 
but should feel free to develop relation- 
~ that seem significant to him and 
to his class. 


For American History Classes 


Before the class meeting the teacher 
should have checked the school and 
community libraries for the books men- 
tioned in Guidebooks to Democracy (p. 
12). Those in the community library 
might be placed on a special table for 
school a community use, and beside 
them should be placed a copy of the 
article. Those which are in the school 
library might be placed on a tray for 
use in this and in other classes. By 
agreement with English teachers these 
might be accepted as part of the re- 
quired reading in their classes. 

Several assignments might prepare 
for the class discussion on the meaning 
of democracy. The articles on Thomas 
Jefferson: Believer in the Common Man 
(p. 15) and Total. War and Total De- 
fense (pp. 9-11) might be assigned 
for home reading. The English and 
(or) the social studies teachers might 
suggest the preparation of serious state- 
ments on: “What Democracy Means to 
Me.” Or a part of a period might be 
spent in browsing through the book 
tray which you have prepared. From 
any of these preparations the class 
should be able to discuss the basic is- 


sues facing our country (use might be’ 


made of the class conclusions which 

followed Dr. Lindeman’s article in the 

October 14, 1940 issue of Scholastic). 
Class discussion might center around 


such questions as: What is American 
democracy? What are the essentials of 
the totalitarian way? Is Fascism a 
“social revolution”? To what extent is 
it a “counter revolution” against the 
democratic revolution of 1775-1927? 
What are the explosive elements in 
Fascism which might cause its down- 
fall? Is it a question of the survival of 
democracy? ‘Will it not return, regard- 
less of what happens to England? Will 
it be later in its revival if the United 
States participates in the war? 

From this Raksesion, the class should 
be directed to the books suggested in 
the article by Mr. Meredith. Commit- 
tees might be formed in order to dis- 
cuss the four topics suggested there on 
the basis of their reading, and to present 
their conclusions to the class. Later 
class discussion might organize the gen- 
eralizations reached by the committees. 

The greatest value will come from 
the follow-up suggested here. The sug- 
gestion of the reading without check 
by the English or social studies teachers 
will result in little gain by the students. 

An interesting class activity would be 
the participation of the history class 
with the English class in the presenta- 
tion of the dramatization of The Three 
Royal R’S (pp. 17-19, Combined and 
English Editions). “An introduction 
might be prepared by the social studies 
class based on the story of Jefferson 
(p. 15). 





About Our Page Numbers 


We'd like to remind you once 
again that, in the English and So- 
cial Studies Editions of Scholastic, 
certain pages are omitted. 

No doubt, you realize that there 
are three editions of Scholastic: A 
Combined Edition, a Social Studies 
Edition, and an English Edition. 
Social Studies material is omitted 
from the English Edition, and vice 
versa — all of which means that, 
if you take either of these two 
editions, certain pages will be 
omitted. 

The common section of Scho- 
lastic (pubished in all editions) 
begins on pages 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
The Social Studies section, pages 
5 through:16, does not appear in 
the English Edition. The English 
section, pages 17 through 28, does 
not appear in the Social Studies 
Edition. 

On page 29, the common sec- 


tion begins again, and runs 
through to the end of the maga, 
zine. 


So, if you take a single edition 
of Scholastic and find that certain 
pages are missing, please don’t 
think there’s been an error. Only 
in the Combined Edition do the 
pages run straight through with- 
out a break, from 1 to 44. 














For Problems Classes 
The Economics class will probably 


wish to start from the economic re- 
sults of the war to date as presented 
in Total War and Total Defense (pp. 
9-11), but the Civics, Sociology and 
Problems classes may wish to start with 
Miss Edwards’ article, The Band Wagon 
Device (p. 8) and the election which 
has just been concluded. The first article 
in the series, Public Opinion: What It 
Is and How It Is Formed (p. 33, Oc- 
tober 7, 1940), should be reviewed by 
the class. 

-To what extent has the class had 
experience showing the “band wagon” 
technique in action? To what extent 
has it seemed to operate in your local 
community? To what extent did the 
lens show “which way the winds were 

lowing”? Which poll seemed most ac- 
curate? 

It might be possible at this time to 
examine the campaign material of both 


sides for all propaganda devices. Some | 


of the more glaring ones have probably 
been dealt with; the more subtle ones 
can now be more carefully examined. 
The class should give some time for 
the study of education as a factor in 
democracy. The articles suggested 
above (Activities for American History 
Classes) should be used and also the 
one-act play, The Three Royal R’S (pp. 
17-19, English and Combined Edi- 
tions). Following the class study of 
democracy, the class should spend some 
time on the agencies of education 
(school, press, radio, public ppinien, 
etc.) and their contributions to democ- 
racy and their handicaps to education 
tor democracy. Dr. Commager’s article 
(p. 18), will aid in summarizing class 
discussion on this question. 


For Ancient, World and 
Modern. History Classes | 


The article on Greece (pp. 5-7), can 
be used with any of the history classes. 
Emphasis should be placed on the 
geography of the Balkan Peninsula (use 
wall map showing physical features or 
atlas). The mountains, the bays, and 
the islands are all a part of the geo- 
graphical problem of Conste and Italy. 
The map in the article shows the mod- 
ern situation, and the historical places 
which will serve as a review of the 
earlier history. In the Ancient age 
class it will serve as a tie-in wi 
modern times. 

The World History class will be 
especially interested in the article on 
Gutenberg and —- The Great 
Book (English and Combined Edition, 
(pp. 20-22). 

Dr. Rugg’s article on Total War and 
Total Defense (pp. 9-11), will be 
especially valuable to Modern Hisiory 
classes. The suggestions for class study 
on page 11 might be followed. As a part 
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of the constructive aspects of the peri 
1919-1939 some attention might be 
paid to the successful work of the World 
Court and the League (especially the 
International Labor Organization), and 
the ideals represented in the Locarno 
Pact and the Pact of Paris (Kellog- 
Briand). What were the forces whic. 
negated these constructive steps? In this 
connection, read Peaceful Change, 
Headline Book of the Foreign Policy 
Association. What might we have done 
during the last fifteen years that might 
have changed the picture? 

As a part of the class study of dicta- 
torships and democracy, the books re- 
ferred to in Guidebooks-to Democracy 
(p. 12), should be used. In fact, a unit 
might be built around this material. 
Starting with the study of the Treaty, 
the class will raise questions regardin 
the apparent success of the totalitaria 
way. Study of the. sources mentioned 
here will give a clearer picture of life 
and culture in Germany and Italy, The 
challenge to democracy will be the 
point at which this study touches the 
lives of the students most directly. 

The problem of anti-American forces 
in American life is discussed in the 
November issue of Survey Graphic by 
a number of Americans. Of interest 
here, also, is the section in that maga- 
zine on “People Without a Country,” 
a study of the Refugee problem. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Play: “The Three 
Royal R’s” (P. 17) 
Story: ““The Oratorical 


Contest” (P. 29) 


To- Integrate English and the Social 
Studies 


Ask the class to read, as an outside as- 
signment, the play called The Three 
Royal R’s. 

On the following day assign two 
good readers to read The Oratorical 
Contest aloud—select two students, be- 
cause it’s an exciting piece, and one may 
get a bit breathless. 

With this material,.you have touched 
on two stages in the progress of Ameri- 
can Education—the colonial school and 
the modern school. Contrast _ these 
through discussion. 

Good lead questions: “If Chris in 
Walk Like a Mortal had. made his 
speech about democracy in a colonial 
school, what would the results have 
been?” “Would Thomas Jefferson have 
fought for Chris’s right to say what he 
believed?” “Why would it have been 
impossible for Colonial Schools to have 
held a national oratorical contest?” “If 
it had been possible, what questions 
would they have been discussing in the 


} . 
a, when Tom Jefferson was a 
Oy?” 


For Modern Literature Classes 


Assign the Dan Wickenden excerpt 
for outside reading. On the following 
day, ask how many pupils read it easily 
and with pleasure. Ask how many re- 
member any of the characters in it. 
Everybody will remember at least Gabe 
and Uncle Henry. Request that a few 
students describe in a couple of brief, 
spoken lines, the characters they re- 
member. 

Uncle Henry will serve as a fine ex- 
ample of Dan Wickenden’s ability to 
sketch character. Read excerpts to show 
how Uncle Henry is “put across.” Then 
add that Walk Like a Mortal has sev- 
eral splendid character portraits in it, 
not included in this piece. Try to rouse 
their reading ‘interest by saying that 
there the book includes honest, unsen- 
timental, straightforward characteriza- 
tions of a remarkable mother and an 
ordinary father. 

Then proceed to Wickenden’s rare 
ability to draw places. Ask how many 
remember any place described in this 
piece. All of them will remember the 
attic store-room where the speech was 
practiced. Read sections of it aloud to 
show how well this job is done. Read, 
too, as an example of briefer and more 
emotionalized description, the few 
phrases describing the auditorium as 
Gabe saw it through the tension of stage 
fright. 


Point out that description—of people, 
moods and places—is the flesh with 
which the skeleton of a story is clothed. 
Ask pupils to watch for good descrip- 
tions in other stories, other books. Offer 
them extra credit for telling pieces of 
description, gleaned from books outside 
of class and copied to be read in the 
classroom later. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 24) 
The Round Table (P. 26) 


For History of Literature Classes 


To tie in the subject matter of The 
Poetry Corner with our times, ask them 
to read it carefully, with one thought in 
mind: What sort of poetry would 
English poets be most likely to write in 
their war-torn country today—Classical 
or Romantic Poetry. 


If, on the following day, a majority 
ot them vote for Romantic poetry, they 
have the point of the article. Go on to 
explain that wit, polish, a neat phrase 
und a carefully clipped line can seldom 
exist in the face of violence—it would 
be difficult, for example, to write a 
‘clever” poem about a street that had 
just been shelled. But later, when men 
are secure again, they will be tired of 
violence. They will want order, remote- 
ness, formality, and—whether or not 
they can find these qualities in their 
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lives—they will create them in their 
poems. 

Miss Van de Water suggests an in- 
teresting study of classical and roman- 
tic influences as shown by the young 

le who contribute to this week's 
Round Table. Read the entire article 
aloud, and make the poems a basis for 
a discussion of classic and romantic 
qualities. 


For Creative Writing and Composition 
Classes 


Follow the above procedure, and add 
to it an examination of work recently 
done by pupils, to determine classical 
and romantic tendencies. 


Game of Authors (P. 27) 
Book Movie-Game (P. 36) 
For Literature Classes 


Use these guessing games with more 
gayety than seriousness. They will be 
the source of a good deal of fun — and 
can offer still more fun if the whole class 
tries working it out in a cooperative 
half-hour. 


Let students read it through swiftly. 
Then ask for hands for each question. 
If three people guess wrong, leave the 
question blank. When the entire test has 
been run. through, check with the 
answers. If you have two classes, com- 

are their scores and’ post them on the 
Pulletin board. 


Books (P. 25) 
To Motivate Reading 


Mrs. Becker’s page features news- 
papers this week. AP: The Tt of 
News and Many Ports of Call both have 
news writers as their central characters. 
To create an interest in books about 
newspapers —and the papers them- 
selves — arrange a classroom library dis- 
play. Include these two books, and 
some of the many others which news 
men have given us in the last ten years 
—work by Sheean, Van Paasen, Doro- 
thy Thompson, Country Editor by 
Hough (will print an excerpt later), etc. 
Movies have recently been very news- 
man conscious; so we suggest stills from 
Foreign Correspondent and A Dispatch 
from Reuter’s to heighten interest. Bor- 
row from the librarian copies of news- 
papers from out-of-town; be sure to in- 
clude one small town newssheet and one 
great metropolitan daily. Ask students 
to bring .in any foreign newspapers 
they can find. After a silent reading of 
Mrs. Becker’s column, invite the class 
to the library table to browse. Offer 
extra credit to students who will read 
any of the books and give an oral re- 
port, and tc any students who will write 
and read aloud a paper on his home- 
town newspaper compared with a large 
metropolitan one. 
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The Great Book 


For All Classes 
Celebrating Book Week 

Read this episode from the life of 
Gutenberg aloud in class. Then lead 
into a discussion of the importance of 
ora in the world today. A good 
ead question: = there were no 
rinting - only words sent by radio or 
flashed briefly on the movie screen — 
what effect would it have on our way 
of living and thinking today?” Empha- 
size the importance of having news and 
news comment in a permanent form, so 
that it can be read and re-read, ana- 
lyzed and judged. Lead the discussion 
to the profit and comfort we derive 
from literature. 

As an outside assignment, ask stu- 
dents to write a letter to Gutenberg, 
telling him that his great efforts were 
not vain, that we understand and appre- 
ciate his contribution more than ever 
in today’s confused and complicated 
world. Read the best of these letters 
aloud in class. 

A bulletin board ms ot old manu- 
scripts, old books, type faces, and any 
actual types that.you may be able to 
borrow from a * aru or your pens 
department will help to set the Boo 
Week atmosphere and rouse interest in 
printing. 


Boy Dates Girl 
To Improve Reading Skills 


Miss Carol Hovious, Head of the 
English Department, San Benito County 
High Sehool, has sent us the following 
stimulating lesson plan worked out in 
her own 10th grade class: 

Material: “Boy dates Girl” from 
Scholastic and a time clock. 

Purpose: (1) to increase reading 
speed and (2) to give information 
ee how to behave themselves. 

Procedure: Each youngster had a 
copy of Scholastic. First we read the 
questions in the box (accompanying 
“Boy dates Girl”), then discussed pos- 
sible answers. Pupils were told that 
answers were to be found in the story. 

Pupils were given two minutes to 
read as fast as they could and as far 








as they could. Instructions were that 
they were to read just as fast as they 
could and never mind whether or not 


they understood too well. Warnings 


were that th ere to look at every 
word, not to By but to keep moving. 
The idea: that many pupils are slow 
readers out of mere sluggish habit. 

At the end of two minutes the time 
clock rang. We ated, rereading the 
same material, stil] at breakneck speed. 
Comprehension improved on this second 
reading and there was some slight in- 
crease in speed. The third reading was 
not timed. Pupils simply finished the 
story. Followed brief di ion of the 
values of speed reading and of the facts 
about behaviour gleaned from the story 

I like this kind of speed reading be- 
cause the pupil is not competing against 
other readers but against his own rec. 
ord. 

Each pupil computed how fast he 
had read (in words per minute durin 
the two minute eae ak interval) an 
recorded the figure in a notebook. Next 
week we'll try it again and see what 


happens. 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The Election: On the class bulletin 
board post the map pages of America 
Votes F Scholastic pamphlet), pages 4, 
5. Under it post two outline maps of the 
United States filled in to show: (a) the 
Gallup poll of November 3, and (b) the 
pave a by states in the Presidential 
election. In the poll map mark in solid 
red those states in which Roosevelt was 
given 54% of the vote, in red hatching 
those in which he was given 50-53% of 
the vote, in solid black those in which 
Willkie was obey 54% of the vote, and 
in black hatching those in which he was 
given 50-53% of the vote. In the second 

.map, show the vote for Roosevelt in red 
and the vote for Willkie in black. 

In the comparison of the poll map and 
the vote map, note if any states voted 
differently. If any, this is a weakness 
in the Gallup poll. The states marked 
with hatching were considered by Gal- 
lup to be doubtful, and about these he 
made no prediction (in fact, he pointed 
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out that the soe. ang of error was this 
4%). By comparing the recent Gallu 
summaries, note the extent to which the 
trend to Willkie continued up to elec- 
tion day. 

In regard to these data, the following 
questions may prove interesting: What 
is the relation between percentage of 
popular vote and po of elec- 
toral vote? What effect will the election 
have upon American domestic policy? 
= American foreign policy? To 
what extent have the party lines in Con- 
gress changed in accordance with the 





popular Presidential vote? 





Babylonia, Persia, Syria, 
tine Empire. 
Personal Problems (P. 31) 

After identifying this problem as a 
common one for youth and adults as 
well, the members of the class should 
be ee ‘ : : 

1. To tell what he would like to do 
tor a living when he is older. 

2. To make a chart of the daily ac. 
tivities of a person in the student's 
chosen field or fields. 

8. To describe the abilities and skills 
- mental, physical and social —re- 
quired by some one in this chosen oc- 
cupation. What reason has the student 
tor thinking he has these qualifications? 

4. To present the disadvantages and 
limitations of this particular feld Is 
any discrimination exercised as to age, 
sex, etc.? 

5. To give examples of ways in 
which boys and girls handicapped by 

ag or other factors nevertheless 
ae ound ways of pursuing careers 
which presented many obstacles. 

6. To give arguments for and against 
government subsidy of young people of 
ability who wish to attend college and 
professional schools. 

7. To offer examples of famous 


writers, artists, and scientists whose | 


chief income came from pursuits out- 
side the ones in which they won fame. 





Answers to the Name Game Quiz 
(Pp. 36-37) 

1. Romeo and Juliet, by William Shakes- 
peare. Romeo and Juliet. 

2. Captains Courageous, by Rudyard Ki 
ling. Harvey pa Manual. ‘ . 

8. Gone With the Wind, by Margaret 
Mitchell. Scarlett O’Hara, Rhett But- 
ler, Melanie and Ashley Wilkes. 

4. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. Robert Rogers and Langdon 
Towne. 

5. David C Id, by Charles Dick- 
ens. David Copperfield, Peggotty, Lit- 
tle Em'ly. 

6. Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronte. 
Heathcliff and Catherine Earnshaw. 

7. Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. 
Huck. 

8. Goodbye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. 
Mr. Chipping. a 

9. Gra Wrath, ohn Stein 
The Jood Family.” : 

10. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Andrew 
and Christine Manson. 

11. The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck. O-lan 
and Wang. 
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I. TRUE OR FALSE? 
1. Geoffrey Chaucer was born 600 years 


ago. 

2. In his story, “Elusive Golconda,” 
Clyde Brion Davis tells a tall tale about 
the capture of a sea-serpent. 

3. There are 16 lines in a sonnet. 

4, In his “A Place to Hang His Shingle,” 
Edward Bellamy tells the story of his 
carpenter-father. " 

5. Michelangelo never fell in love. 

6. Every good paragraph has a topic 
sentence. 

7. High-pressure selling is good selling. 

8. Jane Austen wrote Sense and Sensi- 
bility. 

9. This year we are celebrating the 
200th anniversary of the invention of 
printing. 

10. A hypothesis is the side opposite the 
angle of a right triangle. 

ll. The guillotine was named after a 
hangman. 

12. Accuracy, Brevity, Clearness are 
“AB C_ of business letters.” 

13. Antonine de Saint Exupery wrote a 
book about Columbus, 

14. James Fenimore Cooper grew up in 
New York State. 

15. The only value of reading is that it 
offers escape from our troubles. 


Il. MATCHING TEST 


A. Match the following poets with the 
subject matter about which they wrote: 
(place the letter in front of each title in 
the space before the correct author): 


(a.) Gold on a Robert Herrick 
lady’s hair 

(b.) A luekless Thomas Carew 
king 

(c.) Daffodils Sir John Suckling 

(d.) Being. in love Richard Lovelace 
three days 


B. Match the proper author’s name with 
each of the following books: 


(a.) The Flower- Ben Lucien Bur 
ing of New man . 
England 

(b.) Trelawney Van Wyck Brooks 

(c.) Doctor Dog- Hendrik Willem 

* body’s Leg Van Loon 

(d) Life on the James Norman 
Mississippi Hall 

(e.) Big River to Margaret Arm- 
Cross strong 

(f.) Invasion Mark Twain 


Ii. MULTIPLE CHOICE 


1. The enemy Jesse Stuart whipped was: 
(a) boll-weevils 
(b) poverty — 
(c) tobacco 
2. The “Sea Dragon,” carrying a famous 
traveler 


3. In his 


mast. 

(b) Went around Cape Horn. 
(c) Was lost at sea. 
, “Nightmare at Noon,” 
Stephen Vincent Benet believes: 

(a) We are ectly safe from 

dicta ape Failsica. 
(b)) We had better be on our 


d. 
(c) We would be better off if we 
thought less about war. 


4. In which of the following professions 


do direct weight and height restric- 
tions exist: 

(a) Public-nursing 

(b) Air-line hostess 

(c) The legitimate theater 

(d) Advertising 


5. In “The Blast of the Book,” Professor 


Openshaw was outwitted by: 
(a) Father Brown 
(b) A missionary 
(c) His prettiest student 
(d) A clerk 


6. Jan Struther is the author of: 


(a) Johnny Appleseed 
(b) Mrs. Miniver 
(c) Mrs. Dalloway 


7. In his story, “The Last Class,” Al- 


phonse Daudet: 

(a) gives us a picture of a school- 
room whose ways must be 
changed because of a German 
invasion. 

(b) tells the story of a high school 
senior about to graduate. 

(c) recommends that zippers be 
put on Alsace Lorraine todacil- 
itate its changing hands so 
often. 


8. To test your reading speed you need 


(a) A good sense of time 
(b) A elpful little brother 
(c) A ruler 


9. The title, “Bad Influence,” refers to 


(a) Cigarette smoking 
(b) Liquor 

(c) A loud-mouthed boy 
(d) An out-of-town girl 


10. The character who first made Dickens 


famous was: 
(a) Pickwick 
(b) Little Nell 
(c) David Copperfield 
(d) Scrooge 


11. The following poets won recognition 


in the Scholastic Awards: 
(a) Amy Lowell 
(b) Dorothy Emerson 
(c) Robert Burns Beggs 
(d) Walter Scott 
(e) Winfield Townley Scott. 


12. Ben Lucien Burman tells us that it 


was a big day for Mississippi River 
dwellers when: 
(a) Old Al became king of the 
river. 


(b) The packet boat route was re- 
opened. 
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(a) Came back to port without a 


(c) A drawbridge refused to open. 


8. A good radio script writer: 


(a) Lets his narrator describe his 
scene for him. 

(b) Lets his characters describe his 
scenes for him. 

(c) Suggests his scene through 
sound effects and conversation. 


. “A Mother in Manville” by 


(fill in author’s name), is about: 
(a) A young man who went home 
every Christmas. 
(b) The author’s own mother. 
(c) A little boy who told a lie. 


. The “secret weapon” in the radio play 


of that name was: 
(a) a tin whistle 
(b) fear 
(c) treason 


. Which of the following were not 


written by James Fenimore Cooper: 
(a) The Spy 
(b) The Last of the Mohicans 
(c) The Oregon Trail 
(d) The Deeslayer 
(e) Westward Ho! 


. Katherine Mansfield’s experience, in 


her story “the Apple Tree” taught 
her that: 
(a) All that glistens is not gold. 
(b) You can fool all the people all 
the time. 
(c) It’s a long worm that has no 
turning. 


. In the essay, “Conflict,” a Japanese- 


American tells us that: 
(a) Going to Japanese school was 
un. 
(b) One can’t serve two masters. 
(c) Japanese food is more delicate 
than American food. 


19. Which of the following would make 


the best subject for a composition. 
(a) An automobile wreck de- 
scribed to you by a friend. 
(b) A toy you owned when you 
were small. 
(ce) An imaginary palace in Zan- 
zibar. 


. In his new book, Invasion, Hendrik 


Willem Van Loon is trying to: 
(a) Amuse his readers. 
(b) Warn America of danger. 
(c) Terrify the opponents of Hit- 
ler. 


ANSWERS 


. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-E; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 


8-T; 9-F; 10-F; 11-F; 12-T; 18-F; 
14-T; 15-F. 


. A. a-Carew; b-Lovelace; c-Herrick; 


d-Suckling. 
B. a-Brooks; b-Armstrong; c-Hall; 
d-Twain; e-Burman; f-Van Loon. 


. l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-d; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 


9-d; 10-a; 1l-b, c, e; 12-b; 18-c; 
14- (Rawlings) c; 15-b; 16-c, e; 17-a; 
18-b; 19-b; 20-b. 








6-T Scholastic 


I. PERSONALITIES IN THE 
NEWS 
Match the names in column one with 
the phrases in column two by writing the 
letters in the proper blanks. There are 
five extra names. 


1. Charles de a. French Chief of State 
Gaulle — at Vichy. 
2. Fumimaro' b. Federal Loan Admin- 
Konoye — istratur and Secy. of 
8. Chiang Kai- Commerce. 
shek — c. Heads N.D.A.C. con- 
4. Marshal Pe- sumer division. 
tain — d. Japanese Premier. 


W. S. Knud- e. Succeeded the late 
sen — Speaker of the 
. Charles L. House, Bankhead. 

McNary —__ f. Chairman of the Dem- 


onan ona 


. Frank ocratic National 
Knox — Committee. 
. C. A. Dyk- g.-Chairman of the Re- 
stra — publican National 
. Wilfred Committee. : 
Grenfell. h. Leader of “Free 
10. Sam Ray Frenchmen.” 
burn — i. British Minister of 
1l. Harriet El- Labor. 
liott — j. Director of Selective 
12. Ernest Bev- Service. 
in — 
13. Jesse 
Jones — 
14. Joseph W. 
a esd sat 
15. Edward J. 
Flynn — 


Il. GEOGRAPHY IN THE NEWS 


Match places in column one with phrases 
in column two. There are five extra 


places. 
1. Dakar — a. “Key to the Balkans.” 
2. Thailand b. Egyptian town cap- 
(Siam) — tured by Italians last 
. Bermuda — September. 
. Vichy — c. British naval base on 


8 

4 

5. Sidi Bar- Malay Peninsula. 
6 

7 

8 


rani — d. African ort 1700 
. Salonika — miles a Natal, 
. Singapore— Brazil. , 
. Crete — e. British naval base 
9. Saadabad— leased to the United 
10. Iraq — States. . 
1l. Istanbul _._—f. Middle Eastern nation 
12. Bessara- rich in oil resources. 
bia — g. Taken from Rumania 
13. Smyrna — by Russia. 
14. Birming- h. Wants some rritory 
ham — from French Indo- 
15. Edin- China. 
burgh — i. Seat of government in 


unoccupied France. 
j. City in Britain’s indus- 
trial “Midlands.” 


Ill. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


If the statement is true, circle T; if 
false, circle the F. 


1. T. F. General Avila Camacho has 
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been proclaimed President ot 


Mexico. 

T. F. The bombing raids on Britain 
have broken civilian morale. 

T. F. Germany has annexed Hungary 

and Rumania. 

. T.F. Important units of the French 
fleet were defeated at Oran by 
Britain 

5. T. F. A new three-power pact has 

been signed by Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

T.F. The Burma Road runs trom 

Russia to western China. 

7. T.F. The Havana Conference re- 
sulted in the seizure of French 
New World possessions. 

8. T. F. Spain’s new Foreign Minister — 
Serrano Suner — favors a pro- 
British policy. 

9. T. F. King ol of Rumania ab- 
dicated last September. 

10. T. F. Britain has raised its wartime 

income tax rate to 42% per cent. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

If the statement is true, circle the T; 
it false, circle the F. 

1. T. F. The 1940 Census showed that 
our population had increased 
only 7 per cent in 10 years. 
John L. Lewis of the CIO and 
William Green of the A. F. of 
L. actively supported Wendell 
L. Willkie during the election 
campaign. 

8. T. F. The Hatch “clean politics” law 
restricts individual political con- 
tributions to $5,000 and pro- 
hibits political activity by state 

: and city employees paid partly 

by Federal Fonda. 

4. T.F. William S. Knudsen was in 
October appointed Chairman of 
the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

5. T. F. The United States and Canada 
are cooperating on New World 
defense problems. 

6. T. F. Colonel Eatles Lindbergh fav- 
ors a policy of “aid short of 
war’ to Britain. 

7. T. F. The United States met Japan’s 
invasion of Indo-China with 
an embargo on scrap iron and 
steel exports to Japan. 

8. T. F. All forms of, transportation, in- 
cluding air traffic, are now con- 
trolled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

9. T. F. The American Legion voted at 

its 1940 convention to abandon 

its “hands off” policy regarding 

foreign affairs and support a 

policy of aid “short of war” to 

‘all peoples who are resisting 

aggression .. .” 

e United States will have a 
“two-ocean” Navy by 1942. 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (A) 


Indicate the WRONG answer in each 
question, Only one is wrong. 


» @ 


> 


2. T.F. 


10. T. F. 








1, Japan’s “new order in Asia” was 
recognized last October by: A. Sermany; 
B. Russia; C. Italy. 

2. In September, Rumania lost territory 
to: A. Bulgaria; B. Hungary; C. Yugo. 
slavia. 

8. The British balloon barrage has: A. 
Forced the Nazis to limit dive-bombing 
attacks; B. Failed entirely to protect in- 
dustrial areas from attack; C. Been copied 
by the Germans. ‘ 

4. During the past year Russia has oc- 
cupied: A. Rumania; B. Estonia; C. Lat- 
via. 

5. The French Government at Vichy has 
brought to trial: A. Eduard Daladier; 8. 
Paul Reynaud; C. Pierre Laval. 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (B) 


Indicate the CORRECT answer in each 
question. Only one is correct. 

1. The “Open Door” refers to: A. The 
American principle of equal rights for all 
nations in China; B. Unrestricted immigra- 
tion; C. China’s policy toward Japan. 

2. The South American nation with the 
largest German population is: A. Chile; B. 
Peru; C. Brazil. 

8. The tenth nation invaded by the 
Rome-Berlin Axis powers was: A. Spain; 
B. Greece; C. Hungary. 

4. One of the following British leaders 
has retired from political life: A. Winston 
Churchill; B. Lloyd George; C. Neville 
Chamberlain. 

5. One of these nations: has not been 
overrun by Nazi troops: A. Switzerland; 
B. Luxembourg; C. Belgium. 


VI. NATIONAL AFFAIRS (A) 


Indicate the WRONG answer in each 
question. Only one is wrong. 

1. The Second Revenue Act of 1940 is 
desi to: A. Encourage businessmen to 
build new plants for the production of 


war materials; B. Prevent a “new crop of 
war millionaires” by increasing taxes on 
ve billion 


ee profits; C. Raise 
dollars yearly to pay for national defense. 

2. The Selective Service Act provides: 
A That every male citizen between the 
ages of 21 and 85 inclusive shall be liable 
for a year of compulsory training; B. For 
the deferment of men with dependents; 
C. For the drafting of 1,000,000 men by 
January 1, 1941. 

8. The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has the job of: A. Finding out 
what the army and navy need; B. Build- 
ing new plants to produce war materials; 
C. Finding out where defense supplies can 
be obtained quickly. 

4. Britain has leased the following is- 
lands for use as American naval and air 
bases: A. Jamaica; B. Martinique; C. Ber- 
muda, 

5. Both Roosevelt and Willkie favor: 
A. All possible “aid short of war” to Brit- 
ain; B. The building of a strong army and 
navy; C. Amendment of the Wagner Act. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Off the Press 


PROBLEMS VISUALIZED 

Every teacher has need for visual aids 
to teach modern problems. Much of the 
data available is not organized for simple 
presentation to high school youth. W. Rus- 
sell Shull and The National Forum have 
rendered an invaluable service in organ- 
izing significant materials in dramatic 
icture and chart form. An especially use- 
i group of educational materials is in- 
cluded in the 1940 revision of The Alcohol 
Problem (The National Forum, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago). Inexpensive 
(75c), it should take its place on the 
teachers’ and libraries’ shelves with Eco- 
nomics Problems Visualized, Cooperation 
Visualized, Farm Problems Visualized, 
International Problems Visualized, Health 
Problems Visualized, and Special Problems 
Visualized (70c each, $3.75 for the 
group ). 
THE STORY OF LIGHT 

An interesting story of man’s conquest 
of darkness is given in Torch of Civiliza- 
tion by Matthew Luckiesh (Putnam, 1940, 
$3). It describes man’s earliest attampts at 
lighting, improved means developed in 
time, the marvels we have at present, and 
some of the little known uses of «old light 
and artificial light for use on plants. The 
lighting wonders of the World Fairs are 
described and explained, and some of the 
future possibilities are suggested. 


PARTICIPATING IN YOUTR. 
PROGRAM 

The Association Press (347 Madison 
Ave., New York City) has prepared two 
booklets to aid in youth programs. One, 
Gearing Into Life, is a manual for leaders 
of high school age groups. Techniques of 
leading discussions oe specific sugges- 
tions on a number of topics are included. 
Outlines and “action projects” are included 
for conferences dealing with choosing a 
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VI. NATIONAL AFFAIRS (B) 


Indicate the CORRECT statement in 
each question. Only one is correct. 

1. The losing candidate for the Presi- 
dency who received a larger popular vote 
than his successful opponent was: A. 
Cleveland in 1888; B. Taft in 1912; C. 
Hughes in 1916. 

2. The United States is rich in natural 
tesources, but we lack an adequate supply 
of: A. Manganese; B. Cotton; C. Sulphur. 

3. The strongest nation-wide third party 
in the nation is the: A. Communist; B. 
Socialist; C. Farmer-Labor. 

4. Our national defense program may 
be slowed down by: A. A shortage of 
machine tools; B. A Japanese embargo on 
American trade; C. Mexico's failure to ship 
us more co . y 

5. On October 24, the legal work week 
under the Wages and Hours Law was cut 
from: A. 42 to 40 hours; B. 44 to 40 
hours; C, 40 to 36 hours. 


life work, the use of money, school life, 
behavior, boy and girl relationships, and 
religion. Every aides should know this 
booklet. 

The other pamphlet, Young Men Speak, 
is a mine of suggestions to the leader or 
gure in programs for young adults. 
t describes programs in operation in all 
parts of the United States dealing with 
vocational assistance, public affairs and 
citizenship, preparation for marriage, so- 
cial and recreational activities, hobby and 
special interest clubs, fellowship and multi- 
interest clubs, religious emphasis, informal 
schools, and responsibility groups. Of in- 
terest is the first section describing the 
forces affecting youth and the third sec- 
tion making recommendations for the ex- 
tension of the YMCA program. This de- 
scribes the kinds of programs intelligent 
teachers will wish to contribute to. 


BUILDING COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

Most schools were built for students 
only, and the adult programs which have 
developed recently have handicapped 
because of this. The schools being Dail 
must take into consideration the community 
use of the plant or they will be obsolete 
shortly. Planning the Community School 
by Englehart and Englehart (American 
Book Co., 1940) deals with this problem. 
Specific suggestions for planning the school 
for community ‘use are given, and illustra- 
tions from recent construction are many 
and varied. 


WORKING WIVES 

While most people do not believe in the 
wisdom of married women getting jobs, 
the number working has been regularly 
increasing. A summary report of the place 
of working wives and the problems in- 
volved are included in the newest Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (No. 49), Should Mar- 
ried Women Work? It has been prepared 
by Ruth Shallcross for the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and summarizes a study 
made by that group. Of interest to teach- 
ers (among the worst sufferers from this 
discrimination), it is also valuable in 
sociology and problems courses. 


THE STORY OF DEMOCRACY 

The true, inspiring story ot American 
democracy has yen told often and in 
many ways. A new interpretation has come 
out of the current crisis: Lowell Thomas 
and Berton Braley have written a book 
titled Stand Fast for Freedom (Winston, 
1940) which presents a series of dramatic 
stories of the development of democracy 
as shown in the lives of Langton, Hamp- 
den, Franklin, aso ps Marshall, Lee, 
Lincoln, and others. The stories are good, 
but the use of horror stories from Germany, 
Italy, and Russia seems unnecessary. 
American democracy is fine and strong 
enough to stand on its own feet. 


ENGLISH FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 

A practical, down-to-earth text by Sarah 
Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Munro 
Macmillan, 550 pages); planned for the 
student in the first two years of junior high 
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school. Although it covers most of the sub- 
ject matter usually taught in English in 
these grades, it takes the average students 
as its aim—the boys and girls who will 


not go on to college, who do not have an 


’ “instinctive interest” in English, who will 


learn quickly and sincerely only if ‘they 
are shown that English skills will help 
them in their own world. This text. ties 
English lessons to the activities of the 
healthy youngster: radio, newspaper, 
sports, clubs, friendships, movies, job- 
hunting, etc. The text is clear and vig- 
orous, the exercises thorough and interest- 
ing. Handsome bleed photos—a great many 
of them—give the book an additional ap- 
peal for young readers. 


A NEW LITERATURE AND LIFE 


A third edition of Literature and Life: 
Book One, by Dudley Miles and Christine 
M. Keck has recently been issued b 
Scott, Foresman and Company. It is hand- 
somer than previous editions: the page 
is wider and more readable, and there are 
75 fine illustrations. The number of selec- 
tions from the best contemporary writers 
has been increased, and more emphasis 
has been put on the democracy theme. For 
teaching convenience, the four parts of the 
book have been subdivided into separate 
units, each with an introduction and a 


review. 


ENGLISH FOR THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


We heartily commend the new textbook 
series, The Realm of Reading, published 
by The American Book Company and 
edited by the following distinguished 
educators: Walter Barnes, Professor of the 
Teaching of English, New York University; 
Mabel A. Bessey, Head of the Department 
of English, Bay Ridge High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Gladys G. Gambill, Head 
of the Mn gg of English, Newport 
News High School, Newport, Virginia; 
Ward H. Green, Director of English, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Tom Burns Haber, In- 
structor of English, Ohio State University; 
Ethel Louise Knox, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Claire Soulé 
Seay, Instructor and Lecturer in English, 
University of California; Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck, Director of Language Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

There are six volumes in the series . . . 
one for each grade from seven through 
twelve. Four of those volumes, coverin 
the high school grades, are on our des 
at the moment; and they are as handsome 
and as stimulating a group of textbooks 
as has ever found its way to us. 

The material included in them was 
chosen with a triple purpose. Before an 
story, play, poem, or essay was selected, 
the editors asked three questions about it: 
Will it appeal to young readers? Is its 
subject matter significant? Does it have 
high literary merit? The resultant collec- 
tion is highly diverse and unquestionably 
valuable. It contains everything from lyrics 
to full-length plays. It has been gathered 
from the present and from the past — from 
America and England—and from other 
literatures. The subject matter is diverse, 
and all shades of moods and viewpoints 
are present. 


This material is arranged in units. The 





BT Scholastic 
subjects for the units were chosen for two 


reasons: the esent the Lig 
. literature could 


themes with whi 
and the chief reading interests of young 
— Some of their titles are: The City, 


ocratic America, Sport, Human Affec- - 


tions, American Portraits, The English Na- 
tion, etc. These more solid units are broken 
by delightful “Interludes” — light, pleasant, 
amusing departures into fun or fantasy. 

We find the editing excellent. There are 
headnotes to lead the student easily into 
each unit. There are footnotes to explain 
and clarify. There are questions and assign- 
ments at the end of units, full and val- 
uable bibliographies for individual reading, 
and brief biographies of the authors at the 
end of each volume. 

The appearance of the books is attrac- 
tive. The pictures are many and well 
chosen, the paper good, the wpe clear — in 
fact, each book is so appealing that it is 
difficult to put it aside. 

Teachers who are integrating English 
and the Social Studies will find this series 
one of the most helpful: ever offered to 
them. The unit headings suggest a score 
of tie-ins. Here the Problems of Democracy 
teacher will find literature to enrich and 
clarify his lectures. And the History teacher 
will find the facts, theories, and personal- 
ities about whom he teaches transformed 
into living realities in plays, stories, and 
poetry. 

HOW TO TEACH 


What should a teacher know to handle 
a class? Any supervisor of teachers is con- 
cerned about giving aid to those who wish 
to learn or to improve skills in teachin 
students. Now there is available a well- 
written, readable book which would help 
experienced teachers and which would be 
invaluable to a beginning teacher. En- 
titled Student Teaching (McGraw-Hill, 
1940), Dr. Schorling’s book has valuable 
chapters on teacher planning, the broader 
concept of method, newer ideas on evalua- 
tion, extraclass duties of teache:s, and pro- 
fessional growth and advancement. 


MATERIALS FOR 
PROBLEMS COURSES 

Interesting additions to the classroom 
library of pamphlet materiaJs are the LID 
Pamphlet Series (League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East 19th St., New York 
City). Recent issues are “Immigration and 
National Welfare” by Felix S. Cohen and 
“Monopoly and Big Business” by Irving 


sg, sohohaam 

conomics teachers have wanted more 
specific materials for the study of the 
results of the increased productivity which 
the machine has given to America. How 
much has man-hour productivity increased 
during the last twenty years? Who has 
gained most from this increase—labor, capi- 
tal, or consumer? The Brookings Institution 
has published a summary of Spurgeon 
Bell’s Productivity, Wages and National 
Income which offers evidence on these 
points (obtainable from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation, Pittsburgh, with- 
out charge). 


CONSERVATION 
With the introduction of courses and 


waits cn Conservation in the secendacy 


schools have come some excellent materials. 
Well organized, dramatically illustrated, 
and full of excellent teaching aids is the 
volume by George T. Renner and William 
H. Hartley, Conservation and Citizenship 
(D. C. Heath, 1940). 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Valuable information and activities for 
programs of safety education are included 
in Safety by pees Williams and W. W. 
Charters (Ma , 1940). Materials re- 
late to school, home, farm, automobile, 
recreation and labor accidents and ways 
to promote safety. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


“What the High Schools Ought to Teach 
is the title of the report of a special com- 
mittee on the secon school curriculum 
of the American Youth Commission. It pre- 
sents the problem, suggests new courses 
and revisions of conventional ones, and 
offers suggestions for making the transi- 
tion. it will be widely read. and quoted. 
It behooves teachers to read it first. 


SCRIPTS FOR CLASS 
AND SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


Teachers using real or mock broadcasts 
as a stimulus to class work will want to 
see the recent bulletin of the Education 
Radio Script exchange, United States Office 
of Education, “Radio and National De- 
fense.” Listed here are scripts available 
to schools which deal with civil liberties, 
the story of the Northwest Territory, 
Americans All, dramatized biography, de- 
mocracy in action, and -Americanism. 
Many of these are available on recordings 
for class use. 


ANALYZING SOCIAL WORK 
Participation in social case work and 
group work agencies should result in 
greater social understanding. The Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education 
(New York, 1940) has published a study 
of this problem in Education for Social 
Understanding by Gaynell Hawkins. If 
will help teachers to see the problems of 
a work and their place in regard to 
em. 


LOOKING AT YOUTH 


A study of the youth of North Carolina 
at home, at school, at church, at work, 
and at play is reported in Paths to Ma- 
turity (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina), by Gordon W. Lovejoy. Based 
on a sampling of youth in all parts-of the 
state, it gives an interesting picture of the 
needs o young people in that section. 
Along with Bell's Youth Tell Their Story 
(based on Maryland), the teacher can get 
from this a vivid picture not found in the 
books on principles of education. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special issue on the American Lan- 
ge. Many features of interest to 
nglish C 


In Social Studies Edition—the Air. 
craft Industry. 











Teachers are notoriously 
who play too little. For an en eve. 
ning. read [t's Fun to it (by Fred 
B. Barton, Harper and Bros., 1940). The 
suggestions wi the author makes will 
seem attractive, and might prove stimu 
lating. 
WORLD HISTORY 


An Encyclopedia of World History. Edited 
by William L. Langer, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1940. 1155 pp. $5.50. 


going revision of Ploetz’s famous Epitome 

of History, first published 70 years ago, 

Compiled and edited by Professor’ Langer 

of Harvard and 15 other historians, it sum. 

marizes accurately and authoritatively the 
principal events in human history from 
earliest times to the outbreak of the 

ent war in September, 1939. A tseful fn 

ture of the work is its detailed treatment 

of contemporary history—a subject too 
often slighted in broad surveys of this na- 
ture. The pages are divided into two cok 
umns and the dates and topics are clearly 
indicated in heavy . There are numer 
ous maps and genealogical tables, and the 
ready-reference value of the work is en- 
ewer by Orn table of Praga and 

a 64-page index. An indispensable book for 

the ssa science library. 

The Making of a Democracy. By Gertrude 
Hartman. John Day, New York, 1940, 
263 pp. $1.96. 

The jacket admirably describes this book 
as “A careful study for boys and girls and 
for use by progressive teachers of social 
science showing the development of Ameri- 
can democratic ideas and institutions from 
their beginnings in Europe.” 

Boys and Girls L As Neighbors. 

°F dllian wins Alea Ha tg Nee 
York, 1938. 195 pp. $1.25. 

A text prepared, according to the editor's 
introduction, for “use in a course in Chris- 
tian living for boys and girls of the sev- 
enth and’ eighth grades.” The text is su 

ges y a “Pupils’ Work e 


Answers to. Mid-Semester Review 
Test for Social Studies Classes 


I. Personalities in the News 
Lh. 2-d 4-0 8p 10-8 
llc. 12-1 18-b. 14-g. 15-f 
II. Copnerns in the News 
l—-d. 2—-h. S8-e. 4-i 
6.-—a. 7.-c. 10.-f. 12g. 
III. . Foreign Affairs 
2—F. $3—F. 4 -T. 
7.—-F. 8 -—F. 9.—T. 
IV. National Affairs 
2-—F. 3-T. 4—F. 
7-T. 8=—F....9—T. 
V. Foreign Affairs (A) 
2-—C. 3—B. 4-—A. 
V. Foreign Affairs (B) 
1-A. 2-C. 3-—B. 4-C. 
VI. National Affairs (A) 
1-—C.° 2-C. 3:—B// 4-B. 5.-C 
VI. National Affairs (B) 
1-A. 2-A. 3-B. 4-A. 5-A. 


5.—b. 
14.) 


5.-T. 
10.-T. 


1.-T. 
6.-F, 


5.—T. 
10.-F. 


5.-C. 
5.—A. 


1.-T. 
6.—F. 


1.—B. 
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I Want to Read! 


An Essay for Book Week by a High School Student 


reasons for living. There are so 

many books and I have so short 
atime in which to read them. I want 
to read, or at least dip into them all 
so that I can have the joy of claiming 
at least a speaking acquaintance 
with each of them. 

I want to turn to classic prose. I 
want to be awed by the fact that 
hundreds of years ago there were 
people living with that same restless 


| reson books one of the great 


By Eloise Pate 


out of my smugly complacent ideas 
about decent living standards by 
stories revealing tragic conditions in 
this world. 

I want to read biographies of peo- 
ple, great and small. I want to see 
them as carefree children playing at 
home, or. old-too-soon bearers of 
family responsibilities. I want to see 
them climb — I want to climb with 


spark of writing talent that authors 


have today. I want to wander 
through the fields, explore the dark 
and damp castles of the Middle Ages 
and be represented in a tournament 
by a chivalrous knight in’ armor 
wearing my colors. I want to listen 
in to the craft-guild meetings, read 
the first novels, dance on the village 
greens. 

I want to read Westerns, those 
blood-and-thunder affairs filled with 
the clop-cloppity-clop of horses feet 


and dust-filmed scenery. I want to | 


be pricked by cactus plants. I want 
to experience a rescue from a fall 
over the inevitable cliff by a dashing 
cowboy and a ten gallon hat. I want 
to hear the bark of an expertly aimed 
six-shooter and the forlorn, friend- 
less voice of a cowboy raised (or 
lowered) in song. 

I want to revel in the beauty of 
poetry, old and young. I want to 
marvel at the beauty that words can 
make, to marvel at the strange abil- 
ity of man to use words in creating 
such beauty. I want to accompan 
Elaine on her funeral barge.— loo 
upon the fields of daffodils — adopt 
the nightingale’s philosophy of life 
and death which is voiced in its 
golden song—envy the. skylark’s 
glorious freedom as it darts into the 
air. 1 want to see the beauty of na- 
ture and stand humble and reverent 
before her works and God's. I want 
to read words so delightfully com- 
bined that they fall into an unfor- 
gettable melody 

I want to read novels. I want to be 
a brave, heroic person who lives an 
unusual life of trial and temptation 
and to emerge victorious and deserv- 
ing of reward. I want to be shocked 


Book Week Poster, designed by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Actual size of 
poster is 17 x 22 in., printed in colors. 


them, sometimes missing a rung and 
falling, but ever ready to climb 
higher. 

I want to travel — to go far and 
wide. I want to know how it feels 
to cling to a ship rail, clinging des- 
perately for fear of being swept by 
the wildly wailing wind into the 
churning, whirling sea below. I want 
to feel the white salt spray stinging 
my face, as the wind whips it into 
the air — to climb mountains — I 
want to reach that peak and survey 
the world below me pityingly be- 
cause it cannot know my wildly 
triumphant victory. I want to cross 
hot, A deserts, to travel slowly, 
limply with the sun searing my back 
— to be tortured by thirst, to have 
my mouth caked with gritty dust, 
my tongue swollen and aching with 


horrible dryness — I want to see 
invitingly cool, delicious wells of 
water, to run eagerly to them, to 
find them — a mirage! 

I want to have countless breath- 
taking adventures and yet be secure 
in my arm chair. 

I want to see history in the mak- 
ing, hundreds of years ago. I want 
to rule countries with an iron hand 
—to go to war and come back with 
another notch on my belt, or abject 
and beaten. I want to slip into the 
enemy's camp at night, steal nation’s 
secrets — to slip out again and be 
praised for my success or hanged 
at sunrise for my failure and.be re- 
membered for my courage. I want to 
be held spellbound by the living 
drama of history, to share the pride, 
joy, sorrow, hatred, and loves of 
historic humans. I want to marvel at 
the human race; its progress, its past, 
its present and its future. 

I want to hold a new book in my 
hands, a new book with a bright cov- 
er, fresh jaunty pages, perhaps yet 
uncut, filled with seductive black 
type. I want to smell the pungent 
odor of freshly cut wood and print- 
ers ink. I want to hold an old book 
in my hands, an old book with its 
aged and dulled cover, limp, much- 
used pages holding graying type 
which still powerfully attracts. I 
want to smell the well mixed odor 
of perfume, food, smoke and age. 

I want to be able to stand before 
shelves and shelves of books with 
titles and authors’ names printed — 
some in sober black, stately white, 
or luxurious gold, or’ gay blues, 
greens, pinks, and tans; some march- 
ing sedately across the front, others 
running, skipping, or hopping blithe- 
ly and unevenly — I want to survey 
all this and experience the exultation 
that each of these worlds — a thou- 
sands lives, a thousand tortures, a 
thousand loves, a thousand adven- 
tures, and a thousand deaths — is 
mine for the reading. 


(This essay was submitted in the Scho- 
lastic Awards last spring by Eloise Pate of 
the P. A. Allen High School, Bluffton, 
Indiana. Miss Kathryn Monger, teach- 
er.—Ed. ) 
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[POETRY CORNER } 


and the Classicists 


Pope 


N_ an‘ October 
QO day in 1650 

Anne Bradstreet 
walked along the forest- 
covered shore of the 
Merrimac River. She 
was an American poet, 
destined to have fa- 
mous writers — her 
descendants — Holmes, 
Channing, Richard 
Henry Dana. On this 
bright day, a rare ex- 
perience was hers, the 
opportunity of writing 
on a new theme, for the 
fire of color in a New 
England autumn had 
not been seen by many 
poets then. Here is the ¢ 
verse that she wrote: 


Sometime now -past in 
the autumnal tide 
When Phoebus wanted 

but one hour to 


The trees all nicely 
clad, yet void of 
pride, 

Were gilded o'er by his rich golden 
lead. 

Their leaves and fruits seemed painted, 
but was true, 

Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hue. 

Rapt were my senses at this delectable 
view. 


Alexander 


Any Round Table contributor can 
tell me that this is not great poetry, and 
I hope that he can tell why it is not. 
Yet it is as good as mpst of the verse 
written in America for a century there- 
after. We are proud of the vigor and 
ro megs of much of the prose of our 

onial and Revolutionary periods. 
But in a young, unexplored, magnifi- 
cently beautiful land, poetry, strangely 
enough, was silent. One reason for this 
is the state of poetry in the mother 
country. : 

By the time the Civil Wars had 
ended in England, people were tired 
of excesses, weary of the enthusiasm 
which had led men to die for their 
ideals in the wars. Sanity, reason, com- 
mon sense, ruled in England. Wit and 
the outward forms of courtesy were 
extolled. Gentlemen clad in velvet and 
sensing pervierer wigs bowed low and 
swept the earth with their plumed hats. 


Ladies simpered behind huge fans and 
drew back ruffled skirts as they curt- 
sied. 








Pope, 





Poetry became polite 
and formal too. Origi- 
nality was not so highly 
praised as a compact, 
clever, highly polished 
style. These two coup- 
lets by Pope indicate 
the philosophy of the 
period: 


True wit is nature to 
advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, 

but ne’er so well ex- 


pressed. 


Know then thyself; pre- 
sume not God to 
The proper study” if 
stu 
sanndalad is am 

John Dryden, a con- 
temporary of Milton, 
had done more than 
anyone else to popu- 
larize these ideas, 
which we now call 
classicism. There are 
many theories of poe- 
try, but it is easy to 
see whether the poetry of any period 
leans towards the classic or the ro- 
mantic tradition. Round Table contrib- 
utors show both tendencies. 

The classicist’ emphasizes thought, 
wit, compact expression, perfect form. 
The romanticist cares more about feel- 
ing than thought, more about freedom 
than form. At his worst the classicist 
writes sermons instead of poetry, and 
preaches in rhyme. He uses certain 
stock epithets over and over. A horse 
is always a steed; a young man is a 
swain; the ocean is the wat main; 
and ae aa the scaly breed. 7 
“poetic” language made poetry artifi- 
lal, and this artificiality was increased 
by a tende to personify all ab- 
stractions, as Honor, Virtue, or 
Solitude. At its. best, however, classi- 
cism has much to teach romanticism. 

John Dryden deserved much of the 
praise he received in his own time, as 
you will see if you read “Alexander's 
Feast” and “A Song for St. Cecilia’s 


Day” in The Golden Tr . Lyric 
feeling is seen in these Msos' rot an 
‘ik, written about a young poet, Anne 


after a 
drawing by William Hoare. 


When in mid-air the golden trump 
shall sound, 

To raise the nations under ground; 

When in the Valley of Jehosaphat, 


The * Cod Gall Glike the 

of Pee iano the book 
And there the last assizes keep 
For those who wake and those who 


The sacred poets first shall hear the 
sound 

And foremost from the tomb shall 
bound, . 

For they bi covered with the lightest 

und; 

And straight, with inborn vigor, on the 
wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new mom. 
ing sing. 

There thou, sweet Saint, before the 
uire shalt go, 

As harbinger of Heaven, the way to 
show, 

The way which thou so well hast 
learned below. 


Alexander Pope and other poets car- 
ried Dryden's i to their logical ex- 
treme in the Eighteenth Century, the 
Age of Classicism. Poetry became witty, 
elegant, artificial and cold. Moral es- 
says, court society, satire, criticism of 
art became the themes proper for 
poetry. The heroic couplet was selected 
as the stanza best fitted for polished 
— ph al has common sense re- 
ceiv ithier expression. So clever 
were vi of these couplets, that we 
still quote them. Perhaps you will rec- 
ognize some of these by Pope: 


Hope springs ‘eternal in the human 
breast; 
Man. never is; but always to be blest. 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly 


aw, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw: 

Some livelier plaything. gives his youth 
AF ty 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper 


stage, 

And beads and prayer books are the 
toys of age: 

Pleased with this bauble still, as that 
before; ; 

Till tired he and. Life’s poor 
play is o'er. 

True ease in writing comes from att, 
not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned 
- to dance. 

"Tis not enough no harshness gives 
offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the 


oe 5 os strain when Zephyr gently 

s, : 

And the smooth stream in smoother 
numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sound- 
ing shore, 
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Ap: THE STORY OF NEWS. By Oliver 
Gramling (Farrar & Rinehart). 


Now let’s see: which of all the books 
piled on my desk should I first tell you 

ut? , 
* you have the least interest in news- 
apers or the gathering of news into 
world history, the choice must be a 
book so large it may look to you as 
ff it would take a long time to read. 
Don’t worry; it won't. You will read 
it so fast the first thing you know you 
will bang into the last page, if, as I 
have said, you are interested in news- 
apers and the ways of reporters. It is 
AP: the Story of News (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), by Oliver Gramling. He Got his 
first job as a newspaperman at fifteen, 
when he went on the Tallahassee Daily 
Democrat as a cub. reporter, and a 
newspaperman he has been -ever since. 
Just now he is an executive on the 
Associated Press in New York. His 
book is the history of systematic news- 
gathering in the United States. It gives 
you its first big thrill on page 32, when 
President Buchanan received a mes- 
sage one hot day in the summer of 
1858, that he and the Cabinet decided 
must be a hoax. It purported to be a 
greeting composed that very day in 
England by Queen Victoria, and al- 
ready in the hands of the President in 
Washington, D. C. Finally, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior hustled round to 
the Associated Press office to look into 
the matter. It was no hoax. Field’s new 
cable really avas working. You may 
imagine the sensation — and the black 
grief that followed when, at the height 
of the celebration a month later, Field’s 
cable went dead. Did it stay dead? No. 
Peter Cooper, who had a lot of money 
in the company, threw his arm over 
Field’s shoulder. “We will go on,” said 
he. 

Do you wonder the book reads rapid- 
ly? One thing after another takes pce 
like that as you watch and listen. There 
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ADVENTURES. IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Bocks 





are many stirring full-page ap orgy by 
Henry C. Barrow. Research for this 
book called for the reading of twenty 
million words. This is no slight sketch; 
it is a real history, from original sources. 


GIVE ME LIBERTY. By John Erskine 
(Stokes). 


Which novel shall 1 choose? All 
things considered, I think it should be 
Give Me Liberty, by John Erskine 
(Stokes). It is in his brilliant, faintly 
sophisticated style, but the strong ‘sa- 
tirical tone of his earlier novels has been 
mellowed to realistic historical narra- 
tive. The time is just before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The central figure is a 
youth who grows up and marries be- 
fore the story is over; he is heir to a 
fine property in Virginia. But the hero 
is the man who spoke the words that 
make this title. Patrick Henry wasn't, 
it seems, at first so much of a success 
as we like to think him — that is, he 
wasn’t what you could call a social suc- 
cess. He liked debate, and his wit was 
so incisive, and he had a _ persistent 
habit of taking the side of the weaker 
party, which was then, as it is now, 
more likely to be the unpopular side. 
I don’t know whether, in the beginning, 
he might not have chosen the weaker 
side just because it was unpopular. 
Patrick Henry was born like that. But 
in time his principles were involved on 
that side. His eloquence, his debating 
powers, worked for it. The story 
tightens and hurries as the climax 
draws on. What is that climax? The 


speech that comes to its tremendous 


Courtesy, The Associated Press 


A total of a million words of news daily rushes into the offices of the 1400 member 
Papers of The Associated Press. News wire editors at this desk in AP’S N. Y. office 
route copy over its 285,000-mile leased wire network to papers it serves. 


finish: “I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me lib- 
erty, or give me death!” Did you hear 
Charles Laughton, in the movie Ruggles 
of Red Gap, recite the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress? The same sort of thrill comes 
over you as you read those words here. 
Perhaps it may be even a deeper thrill, 
as you realize that it is for liberty and 
against the death of liberty that the 
free nations of this world are taking 
up arms to-day. “Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God!” 


MANY PORTS OF CALL. By Violet 
Sweet Haven (Longmans). 


And since we began with the story 
of news, here is the story of a young 
American newsgatherer in Many Ports 
of Call, by Violet Sweet Haven (Long- 
mans), just off the press. She was born 
on an Idaho ranch, worked her way 
through college, taught for two years 
in Hawaii and Japan, and went on a 
newspaper in Yokohama. Much of this 
book is in the air; she has flown all 
over the globe. She was cable editor 
on the Hong Kong Telegraph durin 
the blockade and its evacuation o 
women and children. But to most read- 
ers the most thrilling chapter of the 
book is the one in which she flies home 
when a message comes that Mom is 
dying. It is told without tears, without 
pulling out the vox humana stop, but 
it is out of the very heart of experi- 
ence. 


THE INKY WAY. By Alice Hegan Rice 
(Appleton-Century). 


Another book you'll need for your 
school library is the autobiography of 
Alice Hegan Rice, appropriately named 
The Inky Way (Appleton-Century). I 
need not remind you that she wrote 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, for 
every time I ask the readers of . this 
magazine to name the books they like, 
Mrs. Wiggs always bobs up among the 
favorites, though it is a good man 
years since it was first published. Wi 
just one bit from her account of this 
book, I will round off this report; she is 
speaking of “a colored friend who 
asked me if I had read Mrs. Wiggs. 

“‘T wrote it,’ I explained. 

“‘T never ast you did you wrote it,’ 
she replied with dignity. ‘I ast you did 


you read it.” 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HEN you have read’ The 
W reer Corner this week, you 

may like to watch for signs of 
classicism or of romanticism in The 
Round Table. Do you agree with me 
that the first three poems are more 
romantic than classical? They appeal 
to feeling more than to thought. 
They are responsive to nature, They 
have a certain imaginative and ro- 
mantic quality of mystery. These are 
all qualities of romanticism. 


Moonlight 


A merry band were we that magic 
night, 
When winds were still and Heaven's 
eyes were wide; 
For just behind our fragrant wood, a 
side 
Of Paradise is known to us. And 
bright 
Beneath the lambent moon’s abundant 
light’ 
A shimmering, star-strewn lake in 
stillness hides 
Behind vast naked dunes, where shift- 
ing tides 
Of sand forever blow from silver 
heights. 
With zest and love and laughter, songs 
beer sung; 
From sli sand-spun crests we 
watthed the abba, 
A virgin vessel, sailing to our tune 
Across to West, where hesitant she 
hung, 
As if averse to part from such as we 
Who live at night when youth is 
strong and free. 
Margaret McClellan, 17 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High School 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


Enchanted Voices 


I heard the voices of the winds, 
Wild gypsy sprites with swirling hair, 
Call, “Come!” and yet I could not go 
To join the spirits of the air. 


I heard the voices of the sea 
Like deep-toned bells call far away, 
And yet I eould not leave my place, 
Although I felt I could not stay. 


My sisters follow placid paths: 
The wild wind calls in vain to them; 

The ocean stretches pleading arms; 

They walk unheeding on its rim. 


But I! My blood is all aflame 
To dance along moon-silvered waves, 
To seek the ocean’s farthest shore, 
Explore the deepest coral caves. 


Like prisoner chained, I hear the call 
Of Serr De nog and tossing sea. 


My blood afire! No mortal I— 
A fairy changeling I must be. 
Sara Keith, 16 
Balboa High School 
Corozal, Canal Zone 


Miss Katherine E. Jessup, Teacher 


Winds of Western Hills 


I felt the winds of western hills 
Descend the wooded mountain side, 

And race across the sandy beach, 
And headlong plunge to trail the tide. 


[ felt the winds of western hills 
spore swiftly by in veiling bands, 
And as they sped they lightly drew 
Their fingers through the salted 


sands 


I saw the winds of western: hills 
Slip down beside the waves, and 
leap 
Into the air with each sharp spray, 
And then withdraw into the deep. 


I saw the winds of western hills, 
That sweep the beach with ghostly 
signs, 
Erase their traces in the sands— 
But new winds came and left new 
lines. 
James Facos, 16 
High School of Commerce 
S Id, Mass. 
Miss Mildred Jenks, Teacher 


Few purely classical poems come 
to The Round Table but the next two 


’ show signs of classical influence. 


“Monologue” teaches a lesson, al- 
though more pleasantly than do 
most moralistic poems. “Uncertainty” 
touches a serious subject lightly and 


wittily. } 
Monologue 


QCHOLASTIC invites all high 
_ sehool students to submit their 
pérsonal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf. 
ficient postage will be returned and 
individual comment will be given 
to contributions accompanied by 
postage. at the discretion of the 
editor. Contributions ‘may be in 
any literary form adapted to our 
page length. Material submitted for 
_ this page will be considered for the 
annual Scholastic Awards, but. for 
the Awards a total of at least one 
hundred lines of verse should be 
submitted. 




















Whispering and chuckling merrily, 
As conspirators will do, 

They promised me that verily, 
Before the sun peeped through, 


I'd know each secret that they held, 
For me they'd quench each thirst- 
Provided I'd consent to tell 
My joys and sorrow first. 


So arm in arm, quite cozily, 
We talked till nearly dawn; 
Then when the sun peeped rosily 
They suddenly were gone. 


I settled on a near-by hill, 
To think on what I'd heard, 
And foolishly I realized 
THEY’D never said a word! 
Joanne Polensky, 18 
Lindblom High School 
Chicago, Il. 
Miss Phyllis B. Matz, Teacher 


Uncertainty 


I loved you fast night— 
Do I love you today? 


T'want not a love 
That runs quickly away. 


Elusive and teasing, 
A thing full of fears, 
That will not remain 
In the face of my teurs; 


A thing so uncertain 
As not even to be, 
And then to come quickly 
Enveloping me. 


But today had to come, 

And uncertainty too; 
Now all I knowis— | 
, 18 


Reva Stump 
Buckhannon (West Va.) High School 
Miss Mary Boylen, Teacher 
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A Game of Authors 
By Gladys Miller 


1. My pseudonym is the name of a 
bar of candy. 

2. My first is the name of a promi- 
nent Smith known by his derby. 

My last is the name of a game plus 
the opposite of daughter. 

3. My first was known as the “lion- 
hearted.” 

My last is a corridor plus an organ of 
sight plus the home of a chestnut plus 
a measure of weight. 

4, My first is Queen Elizabeth’s nick- 
name. 

My middle is a thoroughfare plus two 
letters. 

My last has three letters prefixed to 
the antonym of poor. 

5. My first is a place for selling pop- 
corn at a county fair. 

My last is black and sticky plus 
George VI plus 2000 pounds. 

6. My first is the same as the poet 
Lowell. 

My middle is not exactly a road. 

My last is the same as Poe’s middle. 

7. My first was made famous by 
Gone with the Wind. 

My second is something we can’t live 
without. 


My last is the plural of a home for 
cows. ; 


8. My first is a boy’s name beginning 
with R. 
My last is a dark color plus the end- 
ing of present participles. 
9. My first was the Lady of the Lake. 
My last is a drinking container plus 
the present tense of went. 
“re My first is a noted oil and gaso- 
e 


My last is Stevenson’s middle. 
11. My first is the same as Shakes- 


speare. 
My middle is what Hitler and Chur- 
chill won’t do. 
iho last is a long name rhyming. with 
y. 
12. My first was Jacob's favorite son. 
My second initial is what the Medi- 
terranean is. 
My last is the name of an automubile. 
18. My first is that of a beheaded 
English Ring. 
My last sought an education with 
Mary. 
14. My first was made famous by a 
anstalk 


My last is one of the world’s largest 
cities. 
Key is on page 28. 
Reprinted from Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, by permission of the editors. 





BOOK 


QUIZ 


SEASONED TIMBER, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company) 


_ 


. Timothy thought of Susan as a woman 
a. in twilight blue, watching a leaf. 
b. most like the Mona Lisa. 

c. who would never grow up. 
d. in white, like a saint. 

. After Susan praised his kindness, 

a. Timothy laughed. 

b. he was pleased. 

c. he confessed the truth. 
d. he hated her voice. 


8. Aunt Lavinia loved to wn 
a. play phonograph reco 
b. er ona hose. 
c. stroke her old cat. 
d. think of her sons on the farm, 
- What irritated Timothy was to 
a. hear the girls praise his hair. 
b. have his name misspelled. 
c. lose his seat at the table. 
d. be called “T. C.” 
. The story Susan told was of the 
a. brush fire on the prairie. 
b. fatal hunting trip. 
c. S. S. picnic. ‘ 
d. runaway team on Crandall Pitch. 
6. When Susan learned about the pic- 
ture, 
a. she burst into tears.” 
b. she threw it into the fire. ; 


to 


rs 


or 


c. Timothy walked five miles. 
d. Timothy denied knowing Ellie. 
7. During the night on the Cobble, 
a. Mr. Dewey refused to i 
b. Timothy relived three months. 
c. Timothy was at peace. 
d. Eli studied astronomy. 
8. Mr. Wheaton’s will stipulated that 
a. Jews be barred from the school 
b. the school become — 
c. Dewey be given a life-job. 
d. Hulme be Sued. 
9. Miss Peck’s monument had a blank 
space 
a. for her own name. 
b. for the name of Tacitus. 
c. for “accepted” or “rejected.” 
d. in tribute to Mr. Dewey. 


10. A faithful parishioner of Mr. Randall 


a. endowed the Academy. 
b. built a stadium. 
c. married Susan. 


d. supplied a secretary. 
— ALICE McCULLOGH 


The next Book Quis will be on The 


Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz 
Werfel, in the Nov. 25 issue. Read it 
first. 
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Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder — 


By Gretta Baker 


Right or wrong? Write R or W beside 
each of the following words, then check 
with key on page 28. 

1. Sibylline, an adjective meanin 
prophetic, is derived from the name Sibyf 
a Roman prophetess who lived in a cave 
near Naples. 

7 Artifice is a large building, generally 
of imposing a ance. 

8. p et tt Meal is an adjective derived 
from astronomy, the science which treats 
of the heavenly bodies. 

4. Conjure is to -command or summon 
by a spell or to influence, as if by magic. 

5. Supine is a written order command- 
ing the attendance of a person in court 
under a ty for failure to obey. 

6. Gib is rapid, disconnected talk 
without any apparent meaning. 

7. Rickety, an adjective meaning oor 
or , is derived from rickets, a di 
of children marked by malnutrition and by 
softness and curving of the bones. 

8. P. is an assumed name used 
by criminals to escape detection. 

9. Assizes are the sessions held regularly 
in each county of England by judges of 
the superior courts. 

10. Countercharge is a small fee charged 
by some department stores for delivering 
merchandise. 

11. Bailiff is a sheriff's officer or con- 
stable. 

12.-Bauble is a noun meaning a con- 
fusion of sounds and a verb meaning to 
murmur, like a brook. 

13. Fatuous is an adjective meaning 
imbedded with deposits of fat, as fatuous 
tissue. 

14. Spontaneous is used to describe 
something done or produced by natural 
impulse or desire we than by external 

uences. 


Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 24) 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the 
torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives, some rock’s vast 
weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words 
move slow. 
This lesson in writing is one which 
ts still heed.“And in the followin 
ines the ae against iedbendpad 
language still holds good. 
. . . While they ring round the same 
unvaried chimes, _ 
With sure returns of §still-expected 
rhymes. 
Whene’er you find the cooling western 
breeze, 
In the next line, it whispers through 
the trees; 
If crystal streams with pleasing mur- 
murs creep, 
The reader’s threatened, not in vain, 
with sleep. 
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Literary Leads 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


“These United States,” says Lancelot 
Hogben (author of the best-selling Mathe- 
matics for the Million) in a recent article 
in the Saturday Review of Literature, “are 
succeeding in doing what Europe has never 
attempted to do. They are building an 
educational system which produces the 
maximum yield from the gifts of the aver- 
age man or woman. Education with that 
end in view is the only guaranty for the 
survival of democracy.” 





PRINTING 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, author of Wings 
For Words (see page 21) is one of the 
outstanding American authorities on the 
history an poratics of printing. As director 
of typography for one of the largest type- 
setting-machine companies in this country, 
he is actively engaged in the work of de- 
signing attractive new faces for mod- 
ern printing. He has written over a 
score of books on the early history of 
printing and the background of printing in 


the United States, and seems to be fust 
th~ man to have written this life of Guten= 


BOOKS DESTROYED 

A Stockholm newspaper reports that the 
books of Sigrid Undeet’ Norwegian author 
we in ty Sas States, meas been mae 

0 Propaganda Ministry o! 

Nazi-dominated ae because. they 
were not -considered national. Sigrid 
Undset won the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1928. She is best known for her 
trilogy, Kristan Lavansdatter. 
BOOK WEEK IDEA 

If you're up a stump for an idea for 
Book Week, an ‘idea tried out last year as 
reported in the October issue of Wilson 
Library Bulletin will help. Students of Ba 
Ridge High School celebrated Book Wi 
by coming to school dressed in the cos- 
tumes of their favorite book characters, 
dramatized scenes from the classics in Eng- 
lish class, gave an assembly program fea- 
turing on vocational counsel. By 
means of animated book jackets — students 
wearing sandwich boards — books were in- 
troduced and discussed. 


Every Week Is Book Week in 
Scholastic 





The Great Book 
(Concluded from page 22) 


the long table. Two scribes, seated at 
one cal of the table, dipped and re- 
dipped their quills and bent over their 
sheets of paper, awaiting the words 
they were to set down. 

Herr Fust offered his testimony first. 
It was clear, concise, and obviously 
damaging to Johann. There could be 
no question that the two sums, of eight 
hundred gulden each, had been loaned 
by Herr Fust to Johann Gutenberg. It 
was equally clear, through the evidence 
of other witnesses, that he had received 
no returns upon his investment. 

The partnership contract was read 
by Herr Fust to establish his right to 
possession of the equipment. And the 
testimony of Peter Schoeffer as to the 
operation of the shop and the long de- 
lays -caused by Johann’s me 
further established Herr Fust’s claims. 

Against this unexpected appearance 
of Peter Schoefter for Herr Fust, Johann 
could offer only faltering evidence that 
the delays were unavoidable. To ex- 
plain to the judges the problems in- 
volved in the art of printing, totally 
unknown to them, was impossible. He 
called upon two of his printers, Bertolf 
von Hanau and Heinrich Keffer, to tes- 
tify that he and his men had worked 
untiringly and had wasted nothing. But 
with Peter Schoeffer, foreman of the 
shop, aligned on the side of Herr Fust, 
nothing they ~— say could balance 
the evidence. Charges and counter- 
charges flew back and forth. 


Johann felt the thick fingers of Hans 
gripping his arm as the master of the 
town council read their order barring 
Johann from the shop until such time 
as they would make their final decision 
on the lawsuit. If Johann Gutenberg 
should repay, before that time, all loans 
and interest due, the partnership would 
be continued. 

“Now you.come to make paper with 
old Hans?” The Shite healed | Ps be- 


‘side Johann tried to ease the blow. “A - 


long time I have waited for that boy 
Johann to come and work with me. You 
remember — the boy who came into my 
shop one day when I first started to 
make paper in Mainz... .” 

“No, Hans.” Johann almost stumbled 
at the door. “Not even this will stop 
me from printing.” 

From Wings for Words, by Douglas C. McMur- 


trie, copyright, 1940, by Rand McNally and 
Company. 


Answers to Game of Authors 
1. O. Henry—Wil- 7. Margaret Ayer 
liam Sidney Pot- Barnes 
ter Pr 8. Robert Brown- 
. Alfred Tennyson in; 
Richard Halli- 9. Ellen Glasgow 
Sinclair Lewis 


burton 10. 
. Bess Streeter Al- 11. William Make- 


drich Thackeray 
. Booth Tarking- 12. joseph C. Lin- 


to 
6. Jae Lane Al- 13. Charles Lamb 
en 14, Jack London 
Key to Book Quiz 


2C SA 4B 
7B 8A (OC 


a » @p 


5-D 
10-D 


1-A 
6-C 











- Three Royal R’s 
(Concluded from page 19) 


The fine young gentleman who believes 
in readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic for 
everybody — but it won't be Edward 
Tanner who pays for it. (He and Higgs 

o out, taking Nicholas with them, 
Fevaly, bask 208 46: ANU oe, Bojer 

Tuomas (Calling after Tanner); 
How do you know you. won't pay ss 
it? Maybe you'll be taxed to pay for 
children to go to school! It would serve 
you right! (Thomas stands at the door, 
waving to Nicholas. The Schoolmaster 
also stands there, looking off rather 
sadly.) 

Mr. Everett: Practice your writing 
lesson, children. (The children, who 
have been ened. and miserable, 
settle down with obvious relief, to the 
regular routine. The master puts his 
hand on Thomas's shoulder, as they 
stand near the door. They are facing 
the room now.) ‘ 

Tomas: Pray forgive me, sir, for my 
ungentlemanly rudeness to you — and 
for my temper. Mother tells. me that is 
because of my red hair. 

Mr. Everett: There's nothing for 
me to forgive. Indéed, you've taught 
me something. “Out of the mouth of 
babes.” “Liberty — ss — equal 
opportunity” — those were inspired 
words you used, my boy. 

Tuomas (With a boyish smile at the 


‘ master): And “reading, writing, and 


arithmetic,” sir—don’t forget them! 
They are important, too—and some 
day they are going to be free — for 
everybody! 


This little play uses a purely im- 
aginary ineident, although it is based 
on general facts, such as conditions con- 
nected with elementary schooling in the 
period ayed, and on the actual 
achievements of the hero. The cause of 
free education was close to Jefferson's 
heart, and he worked hard for that 


cause. A bill, pi by Thomas Jef 
ferson and providing for free elemen- 
tary schools, was (after much 


debate) by the Virginia General As- 
sembly near the close of the 18th cen- 

and was a forerunner of similar 
ills in the other states. 


Key te “Words to the Wise” 
1R 8. W 
2. W 9. R 
3. R 10. W 
4.R 11.R 
5. W 12. W 
6. R 18. W 
7.R 14. R 


“b. cima 
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that March was ended, the 

name of Thomas Jefferson al- 
ways conjured up for him the-store- 
room on the third fluor of Uncle 
Henry’s house; it aways brought 
back the smell of mothballs, dust, 
and dry-rot, of old clothes that 
would never be worn again, books 
and magazines that would never be 
opened — and the sight of trunks and 
acking-cases and cardboard cartons 
and old hatboxes, a rusty bedspring 
tilted on edge, a supine dress-form, 
an ornate gilt clock that hadn't ticked 
for thirty years, uncurtained win- 
dows with black night outside and 
the wind pushing at them, an un- 
shaded light-bulb dazzling his eyes, 
casting strange shadows, glaring 
down on Uncle Henry's face. 
Thomas Jefferson: he heard his own 
voice uttering the name fatuously, 
over and over until it became five 
syllables of gibberish; he heard 
Uncle Henry saying, “No boy, no, 
not like that! How many more times 
do I have to tell you?” 

Because after he had his speech 
written and rewritten and approved 
by Mrs. Bibermann and Mr. 
Smathers, and memorized with the 
kind help of his cousin Geraldine 
(she would sit in his bedroom, 
rapturously chewing gum, meek 
the typewritten pages for him an 
prompting him, setting him right if 
he left out so much as a comma), 
ater all this Uncle Henry took him 
in hand, cleared a long aisle down 


fe the rest of Gabe’s life, after 
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The Oratorical Contest 


He Had Trouble with His Arms, and His Legs Felt 
Like Jelly, but He Came Through One Ordeal to— 


By Dan Wickenden 


T could be better for American 
Education Week than a story about 
a big episode in the life of a seventeen- 
year-old American high school boy? 
Especially when the author is so young 
himself that he remembers how Gabe 
Mackenzie, his hero, felt when he found 
himself an Outstanding Senior and can 
describe, so accurately, that horrible 
gone feeling a young speaker has when 
he gets to his feet in the school audi- 
torium to deliver a  long-rehearsed 
speech. Mr. Wickenden, the 26-year-old 
author, can even remember the smell 
of school — “a smell of concrete stairs, 
washroom disinfectant, ink, chalkdust, 
old textbooks, metal lockers, the green 
sawdust with which the linoleum cor- 
ridors and classroom floors were swept 
out every night: the smell of free edu- 
catign, glorious in Gabe’s nostrils.” 
Right? 

This chapter from Mr. Wickenden’s 
novel, Walk Like A Mortal, stands on 
its own feet as a story — it doesn’t need 
any explanation, especially to high 
school students. The time is the pres- 
ent; the school could be ary of our 
great public schools; the students are 
yourselves. 





the center of the store-room, con- 
structed a platform out of two flat 
trunks, and made him stand up on 
it to deliver the speech, while he, 
Henry, sat despairing in a rickety 


Be se 


chair at the other end of the room. 

At first his gloom was profound. 
This is no oration, boy, it’s an essay, 
he kept saying, rattling the pages 
in his hand: and a dull one at that: 
youre a fool to enter the contest, 
you don’t stand the ghost of a 
chance. 

In his youth Uncle Henry had 
been something of an orator himself, 
and an amateur actor too; apparently 
he had seen himself transforming 
Gabe, pouring into him his own half- 
forgotten artifices: the flowery ges- 
ture, the hand upraised, swept out, 
the finger shaken in the face of the 
audience, the suddenly clenched fist; 
the pause, the step forward, the step 
backward, the three steps right and 
the four steps left; the voice now 
loud and furious, now whispering 
dramatically, now clear and proud, 
now tender, throbbing with emotion. 
. . » It would really be Henry, not 
Gabe, who walked out on the plat- 
form one March afternoon and held 
an audience in thrall, moving it to 
tears, exalting it with golden words 
about Thomas Jefferson and the 
Constitution: Henry who moved on, 
through round after round, to the 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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regional finals in New York City, and 
from there to the national finals in 
Washington, D. C., Henry whom 
the crowds would cheer, Henry at 
last who would receive the personal 
congratulations of the President him- 
self, and what did it matter if he 
was a tight-mouthed Vermonter and 
a Republican? It was a beautiful 
vision and it took Henry a long time 
to choke down his chagrin at seeing 
that such things could not, simply 
could not be. Gabe was a hopelessly 
inadequate instrument; but Henry 
shrugged and sighed in the end, and 
decided to make the best of a bad 
bargain. 

Just stand there at ease, he would 
say, just try to talk naturally, as if 
you were talking to us at dinner; just 
be simple and sincere. 

So he would let Gabe go on for a 
while, through the introductory 
paragraphs, into the main body of 
the speech — tilting his chair back 
against the wall, shutting his eyes, 
slowly rubbing his hands together. 
Then all of a sudden he would lean 
forward and let the front legs of his 
chair crash down on the an his 
eyes would fly open and his chin 
thrust forward savagely. No, no, no, 
no, NO! he would shout, and whip 
out his handkerchief and mop his 
face despairingly. Good heavens, 
boy, youre as stiff and lifeless as 
that dummy on the floor there (and 
he kicked the dress-form with his 
toe), that dummy would do it better 
than you're doing it! Start all over 
again, start again, and try to make it 
sound spontaneous. The way you're 
doing it now, I can hear the wheels 
going around in your head. 

So Gabe would smile apologeti- 
cally, clear his throat, and begin at 
the beginning once more. — Your 
hands, your hands, Uncle Henry 
would say: they're in your pockets 
again. (Gabe took them out hastily. ) 
And don’t clasp them behind your 
back that way, you look as if your 
arms are dislocated; just let them 
hang easily at your sides. (Gabe 
would let them hang.) You're swing- 
ing them now: the daring young man 
on the flying trapeze. Oh, why did I 
ever let myself in for this? It’s tor- 
ture! . . . Let them hang still, Gabe, 
still: don’t you know what the word 
means? . . . No, no, no, don't keep 
clasping- and _ unclasping them 
_that way, it makes you look nervous, 
you'll distract the audience. — You 





DAN WICKENDEN 


As we told you last spring when we 
printed Dan Wickenden’s story, “Uncle 
Randolph’s Buried Treasure,” Dan 
Wickenden was born in Tyrone, Pa., 
went to college at Amherst, and is,now 
living on Long Island. At the age of 
26 he has to his credit one novella, 
“Journey Through Sunlight” (published 
in Story Magazine), two novels, The 
Running of the Deer and Walk Like A 
Mortal (both published by Morrow), 
and has published short stories in Story, 
Stage, Vanity Fair, Esquire, and Good 
Housekeeping magazines. In reviewing 
Walk Like A Mortal upon its publication 
last spring, Clifton Fadiman wrote: “Mr. 
Wickenden is extremely knowing in the 
ways of high school boys and girls, 
whom he treats not as Sunday-feature 
material, but as human beings. Keep 
your eye on him.” 





wake me feel nervous. Uncle Henry 
- Well, all right, all right, sit down 
for a few minutes until you've pulled 
yourself together; go get a drink of 


water. . , . And now, remember, 
poise, poise above everything else: 
try to look like a young man of 
eighteen, not an infant. 

. .. This went on night after night, 
and for hours on Sunday .afternoon, 
until, at least, the words of his 
speech were pounded so firmly into 
Gabe’s mind he thought he would 
never be able to forget them: open 
my heart when I’m dead, you'll find 
written there, Thomas Jefferson and 
the Constitution. 

He had to rehearse once or twice 
at school also, of course, with Mrs. 
Bibermann and Mr. Smathers listen- 
ing expressionless in the em 
auditorium. Just a little louder, 
please, Mackenzie, Mr, Smathers 


3 ‘would call from the back of the bal 


cony: you have a ten to swal- 
low your shorter qld. 
youre doing quite well. 1 think 
you're ~~ splendidly. Mrs. Biber. 
mann would say to him afterwards. 
just do as well as that next Friday 
afternoon, and we'll be proud of you, 

Next Friday afternoon came too 
fast. Gabe sat nervously in the ante. 
room off the stage, with Chris and 
Catherine Howells and Norman 
Steinberg, the short stout junior who 
was entering, listening to the Piano 
playing The Stars and Stripes For. 
ever and the hundreds of feet march- 
ing down the aisles, the seats clat- 
tering; and subsequently the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag, the singing 
of America. The seats bumped down, 
the shuffling of feet stopped, and Mr. 
Fairchild, the principal of the school, 
was making his introductory te- 
marks. ; 

The four contestants had drawn 
lots: Catherine went first, then Chris, 
then Gabe, finally Norman Stein. 
berg. 

Catherine stumbled as she walked 
out on the stage, Gabe had a glimpse 
of her adjusting her glasses and then 
clutching the reading-desk in a 
deathly grip: she cleared her throat, 
and began. She had a faint high 
voice and it was shaking with fear: 
in the ante-room they couldn't hear 
a word she was saying, and from all 
the coughing, all the little murmurs 
of restlessness at the back of the 
auditorium, Gabe decided most ot 
them out there couldn’t hear her 
either. The spatter of applause at the 
end was apathetic. 

She came back into the ante-room 
smiling, and blinking behind her 
glasses. “Goodness,” she said, “I'm 

lad that’s over,” and made rapidly 
or the girls’ washroom. 

“Well, Chris,” Gabe said, squeez- 
ing his hand, “best of luck.” 

“Just so long as they don’t ride me 
out of town on a rail after,” = 
said, grinned, waved his hand, an 
strode out on to the platform. 

Gabe felt almost as nervous as if 
he were already out there himself, 
and for a long time he couldn't listen 
to the speech. Then he started hear- 
ing it, and was amazed: Chris we t 
left out anything. Beginning with the 
lack of a Waly demaetealic spirit in 
this town, within the walls of this 
school, he moved on to false pros 

(Coneluded on page 38) 
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YOU AND YOURLIFE .. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS .... 
A DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


If We Can’t Get What We Want 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

IRST, I must explain that my fam- 
Fis is not well off. There is no hope 

of my being able to attend — 
Therefore, I was forced to take up e 
commercial course. Although I always 
have gotten good marks in stenog- 
raphy, 1 now d that this course was 
a mistake, I do not have the executive 
ability or sense of responsibility neces- 
sary for such a position. 

The subject that has since caught 
my attention most is Archaeology. But 
it is impossible for me to look into this 
subject further. I already have gone 
too far in the Commercial Course and 
it is a college subject. 

How can I look forward to life with 
any hope when I know I am entering a 
career that I.am not fit for? 

Ann E, 


We Can Want What We Get 


Dear Ann: 

People may be divided into those 
who ask no more of a job than that it 
pay them a living wage, and those who 
seek, in addition to this, the satisfaction 
of some special interest. The first group 
has a problem only when employment 
opportunities are scarce. But the person 
who seeks personal gratification from 
his job has many hurdles to jump, even 
in a period of prosperity. 

What happens when an ambition 
meets an obstacle? That depends on 
the strength of the ambition and the 
size of the obstacle. No outsider can 
tell whether a young person should be 
able to attain some goal he has set 
himself. We can all point to men and 
women who have been able to over- 
come difficulties that would have de- 
feated most other people. Laura M. 
isa good example. 

Laura always wanted to be a doctor. 
But a week before graduation, she 
leamed she would have to be the sole 
support of the family. Acting on a defi- 
nite plan, she went to a business school 
instead of to college, and subsequently 
obtained a position as a secretary. In a 
few years she was earning a fine salary. 
Laura then devoted the evenings. and 
Summers of the next six years to a pre- 
medical course. Afterwards, she en- 
tered medical school, her savings taking 
care of the family and herself the first 
year. The second, Laura stayed away 
from school and returned to her old 


job. Thus alternating studies and work, 
she finally became a physician. Laura 
had given up much in the way of tun 
and Friendships. But she had obtained 
what she wanted. Was it worth all the 
struggle and sacrifice? Perhaps not, but 
only Laura can decide that. 

It is all very well to, hear about per- 
sons consumed by a burning ambition, 
who achieve it in spite of every hazard. 
But not everyone is made.of such heroic 
stuff. Some of us are kappier when our 
life takes the more comfortable pace 
which results from satisfying a special 
interest indirectly instead of directly. 
Marie, for example, wanted to be an ex- 





plorer but took a job in a museum in- 
stead; Jean became, not a bacteriologist, 
but secretary to one; Lloyd found that 
ss in an aviation high school for 
him had more advantages and fewer dis- 
advantages than being a pilot. 

There are persons who follow still 
another scheme of life. They prefer a 
routine job completely unrelated to 
their interests, but which leaves them 
some time and energy at the end of the 
day for germ, the work about which 
they really care. Pietro Di Donato was 
a brick-layer during the time he was 
writing Christ in Concrete. 

Thus far we have deseribed ple 
who have had a dream and held on to 
it, if only with their finger-tips. But 
there are men and women who seem to 
have lost completely the dream they 
once had. In the novel The Anointed 
by Clyde Brion Davis, the chief char- 
acter wants to sail the seven seas as 
well as to solve the mystery of the 
universe, but he ends up valine in a 
grocery store and engaged to a libra- 
rian. What about him and all the other 
boys and girls who want to be nurses, 
news-reel photographers, journalists? 
Shall we call them weaklings and pre- 


tenders because they completely aban- 
don their ambitions and become house- 
wives or business-men? Not necessarily. 
It might mean that they finally realized 
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Conducted by George Lawton 


what they wanted most out of life, took 
this and let the rest go. 

Some young people think they want 
one thing, when actually they want an- 
other. They often select a career, with- 
out having obtained any _ reliable 
information about it. In fact, they may 
be interested, not so much in the par- 
ticular career as in the excitement and 
glamor which rumor has attached to it. 
College, for instance, instead of repre- 
senting an educational or vocational 
opportunity, may mean only a chance to 
get away from home or go in for various 
ar and social activities. Young peo- 
ple often change their minds with re- 
spect to a particular occupation once 
they learn about the daily activities of 
a person actually engaged in it and 
discover the requirements for success 
in this field. It sometimes happens that 
a person in his day-dreams has found 
one career enchanting and another im- 
possibly dull, yet has made a pe 
turnabout when he has had a real try. 

Vocational success depends on a 
number of factors: favorable oppor- 
tunity, knowing the right people, ex- 

rience, native ability, etc. But the 
individual with the most precious qual- 
ification is the one who bes a definite 
goal, an intense desire to reach that 
goal and a profound faith in his own 
powers. Remember “The Flying York- 
shireman,” the story of a man who be- 
lieved he could fly and did! 

Sometimes a student cannot seem to 
find a clear road ahead vocationally. 
Whereupon he strikes an attitude of 
despair, fully expecting to maintain this 
tragic pose for the next fifty years or so. 
However, this mood is due, not to the 
job situation outside, but to the emo- 
tional situation inside. A young person 
who feels he is failing in his relation- 
ships with people or who finds burden- 
some the everyday problems of life may 
take refuge in over-conscientious study, 
excessive worry about the future, etc. 

A good pom | of the average F perp 
happiness depends on the kind of job 
he has. But our life is like a building 
that rests on many different supports. 
It is not safe to place the entire va 
of the structure on one pillar: whether 
it be a job, a hobby, friéndship or love. 
Anyone who limits success to vocational 
success is trying to secure all his satis- 
factions from what, after all, is only a 
single part of his experience. Even as- 
suming that one is a round’ peg in a 
square hole and can do nothing about 


‘ it, life is not over when a career is. 


There should be other supports to keep 


_up the building. 
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WIN A FREE TRIP TO SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO MEET THE 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “SANTA FE TRAIL” 

* Errol Flynn *& Olivia de Havilland + Raymond Massey * and Others 
All-expense trips will be awarded to winning ‘high school student and his or her teacher 


litionist John Brown (Raymond Massey). While still a boy, 

this enemy of slavery brooded with the fervor of 4 prophet, 
and swore eternal war on such injustice. In 1854 he emigrated to 
Kansas to aid in bringing that state into the Union as a Free-Soil 
State. John Brown’s part in the border warfare was climaxed by his 
seizure of the Government arsenal at Harper's Ferry, where he 
planned to arm the slaves for an uprising. John Brown was hanged 
on December 2, 1859, but his part in the history of the United 
States has been immortalized in song and poetry, and now in the 
new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA FE TRAIL.” 


4 In the scene above, John Brown’s ruffians capture Lieut. Jeb Stuart, 
(Errol Flynn). Brown the fanatic insists that the sins of the nation can Purch 
only be wiped out by the shedding of blood. On his side is the pe 4 
of his feeling against slavery. On the side of Jeb Stuart is law and order, 
and his duty as an officer of the United States Army. 


€ Write their conversation, 25 to 50 words. What does John Browa 
have to say to his enemies represented by an officer in the United States 
Army? What does Stuart have to say to this fanatic who is ordering his 
death? 


{ One-hundred Awards: Grand prize will be all-expense trips 
Santa Fe, N. M., on December 16, 1940 for the winning student and his 
or her teacher, to attend the World Premiere of “Santa Fe Trail.” Attend- 
ing this gala occasion will be many famous motion picture stars. The 
winning student and teacher will be part of the party of celebrities that 
will journey to Santa Fe, N. M., to honor that section at the first showing 
of this photoplay. Other prizes will include Underwood Portable Type 
writers, Gruen Watches, RCA Victor Personal radios, Schick Razors, ses 
of Modern Library books, ete. 
§ Mail your entry to SANTA FE TRAIL CONTEST COMMITTEE, 
Room 2412, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. It must be postmarked 
John Brown’s men. were supplied with before December 2, 1940. This contest is not open to employees # 
rifles by Henry Ward Beecher who relatives of employees of Warner Brothers. Decision of the judges 
shipped them in boxes marked “bibles”. be final. In the case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


( Advertisement) 


Tis story of “Santa Fe Trail” is the story of the fanatical abo- 
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TREMOLO CLUB SOLD 


OME people call it the Metropol- 
6 itan Opera, but the performers 
‘themselves call it the “Tremolo 
Club.” A “tremolo” is that tired waver 
that comes into your voice. The Club’s 
Saturday matinees will be broadcast 
this season under the sponsorship of 
the Texas Company. The estimated 
price of the series of shows is $250,000. 

The first broadcast will go on the air 
December 7. They're planning to give 
us Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. Its a 
gay, easy, romantic opera, but it started 
trouble in its day. The man who wrote 
the libretto packed it with political fire- 
crackers, and it helped to start the 
French Revolution. 

The usual members of the Metropol- 
itan will be on hand.for the perform- 
ance. Ezio Pinza, Risé Stevens, arid 
Elisabeth Rethberg will probably have 
the top roles. 

The Club has another show for peo- 
ple who like music. It’s the “Metropol- 
itan Auditions of the Air.” Each week, 
three young hopefuls whose voices 
promise big things are called to the 
“mike” and given a chance to show 
their calibre. At the end of the series, 
the best singers are awarded contracts 
with the Metropolitan Opera. The 
show sells Sherwin-Williams products. 
It will start next Sunday at 5 p.m. and 
will be heard over the NBC-Red net- 


work. 


EQUITY PARTS BRUCE, BERNIE 


Carol Bruce, the lovely lyric lilter 
from the Broadway show Louisiana 
Purchase, got into trouble with the 


World Wide Photos 


show's producer, B. G. DeSylva. She 
signed a. contract to broadcast on Ben 
Bernie's program, without asking De- 
Sylva whether it would be O.K. with 
him 


She had forgotten that Equity — the 
actor’s union — gives the producer ex- 
clusive rights to the services of perform- 
ers in his show. Equity fined Miss Bruce 
$500, and told her that, unless she has 
DeSylva’s permission, she can't take 
part in the Ben Bernie show again. 

If Carol Bruce is out, Bernie’s 
Musical Quiz will suffer. But it will still 
be worth the dialing effort. Try it next 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. over NBC-Red. 


THE MASTER RETURNS 


Toscanini will be back to conduct 
the NBC Symphony on November 23. 
He has been spending his time read- 
ing scores at his home in Riverdale, 
N. Y. Now he is réady to begin his 


‘fourth season with NBC. This year he 


will conduct 14 concerts. 

Until November 23, Hans Steinberg 
occupies the podium. He gets the or- 
chestra into trim for the Maestro—and 
he manages to turn ‘out some exciting 
concerts in the meantime. Toscanini 
discovered him some while ago in 
Palestine. Steinberg was conducting the 
orchestra there. He brought Steinberg 
back as assistant conductor for NBC. 

On November 23, Toscanini and the 
orchestra will be heard from Carnegie 
Hall. They will broadcast Verdi's 
Requiem and Te Deum. Zinka Milanov, 
soprano, Bruna Castagna, contralto, 
Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, and Nicola Mos- 
cona, bass, will sing the solo parts. The 
Westminster Choir. will sing the 
choruses. 

This program will be a benefit in 
konor o a Gluck Zimbalist, who 
died recently. The Carnegie Hall box 
office returns will be used to build a 


REFUGEE SPEAKS 
Left: On behalf of all English refugee 
children, Alan Bemrose, of Derby, Eng- 
land, spoke from the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York over national net- 
works and by short wave to foreign 
countries. “Do not call us refugees,” he 
said. “Call us guardians of the future.” 


GLORIA & BING 
Right: Bing’s back (coming Nov. 11th 
as Kraft Cheeser and No. 1 Crooner). 
Gloria was a Quiz Kid guest last week. 
She answered one question -(about 
movie stars). 
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MAESTRO 

Few musicians deserve the title of 
maestro. But no one hesitates in apply- 
ing it to Arturo Toscanini, world-famous 
Italian conductor who annually leads 
NBC’s Symphony Orchestra in a series 
of Saturday night concerts. Candid cam- 
era shots above were taken during a per- 
formance. Toscanini is 73. He came 
here first in 1908, as Metropolitan 
Opera conductor. 


new wing on the. Roosevelt Hospital. 
Tune in at 9 p.m., November 23, over 
the NBC-Red. 

LESS GAB FOR KING CROON 

Bing Crosby returns to the Kraft 
show on November 14. He'll come back 
with a new formula—less words and 
more music. Connie Boswell will join 
the broadcast that evening. 

The cheese hour has long been 
known as the gabfest of the air. It uses 
up 15,000 words in one show. This 
gum-beating has been due in part to 
the fact that nobody is allowed to ap- 
plaud during the show. 

The Boswell-Bing combination is al- 
ways good, and the added music should 
make the cheese hour even better. 9 
P.M., Thursdays, over NBC-Red. 

(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 
GRETTA BAKER. 
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ESCAPE. (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rected by Marvyn LeRoy. From the 
novel by Ethel Vance.) 


Thousands of readers watched the 
novel Escape unfolding slowly in The 
Saturday Evening Post. It was a story 
of one man’s experience in Nazi Ger- 
many. It had an exciting plot and its 
characters were colorful and real. But 
the thing that impressed most readers 
was the goles. I coloration of the 
story — a sense of foreboding and baf- 
flement carried from installment to in- 
stallment. That, the readers said, would 
be a difficult thing to put into a movie. 


The film Escape did not have the 
same grim, terrifying effect as the 
novel. But if something was lost in the 
sense of unearthliness, something was 
certainly gained in the vigorous por- 
traits of the men and women whose 
lives culminated in this story. 

Nazimova—veteran actress in lite— 
plays a veteran actress in Escape. She 
is Emmy Ritter—famous, humane, buoy- 
ant — a star who has played on the con- 
tinent, who went to America to spend 
a peaceful old age, who returned to her 
Fatherland to sell property, and whose 
intractable, free tongue put her into a 
concentration camp and earned her a 
death sentence. The warmth of her 
personality and the richness of her thea- 
trical past are assets to her even there. 
When she was desperately ill, a young 
doctor (Philip Dorn) felt impelled to 
save her by an operation—if only for 
later execution—because he remem- 
bered a picture of the youthful Emmy. 


He offers to smuggle a letter to her son, 
Marc Preysing, an American citizen. 

The story really begins when Mare 
(Robert Taylor) arrives in Germany 
and begins the search for his mother. 
Mr. Taylor has the role of an average 
young man, stunned by the vow of si- 
lence that closes the lips of old friends, 
tossed from commission to commission, 
unable to discover where his mother 
is or when she is to die. This horrible 
experience takes place against the back- 
ground of a cheerful Germany. He even 
meets an American woman, Countess 
Von Treck, who has no complaint 
against the new Germany and no wish 
to return to her own land. 


Emmy Ritter (left) 

sleep that Nazis believed 
finds that she has escaped 
centration camp to the house o 
American Countess Von Treck. 


The Countess (Norma Shearer) is in 
a position to help him. She is beloved 
by the General (Conrad Veidt)—cul- 
tured, suave, influential with Goering. 
But, even when her pity stirs her to 
risk her peace by asking too many ques- 
tions: about Emmy Ritter, she cannot 
help Mare Preysing. 

Quite by accident, Marc meets with 
the young doctor who saved Emmy Rit- 
ter and will risk his life to save her 
again. The doctor gives his doomed 
patient a drug which luces all the 
outward signs of death without death 
itself: Then it is Mare’s problem to take 
his mother, a living woman nailed into 
a coffin, out of the concentration camp 
and out of Germany. 

The remainder of the play is a strug- 
gle between Marc and Nazi Germany. 
The humane Countess is on his side. 
The suave General, jealous and mor- 
tally sick, works against him. For Emmy 
Ritter, the story ay a happy ending. 

But the Countess remains to give up her 
life to the General whose sickness she 
has deliberately aggravated in order to 
save her countrywoman. 

We thought the laurels in this per- 
formance would go to Nazimova. But 
her i re was too bth goes and her lines 

, in our 

on was bad Veidt’s. = gives 

a splendid portrait of a man 

beutaiiead. Norma Shearer if agar 
adequate. Robert Taylor does a slig 

job well. The supporting east i gon. 


rupted by one of her military friends. 
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READERS’ FORUM 
Start an argument in California, and likely as not you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will 


to differ. 


That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


ican gab-fest of the high school world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month. 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we'll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you choose—your school and personal problems are particularly welcome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I Object 

Dear Forum: , ee 

In your editorial Tools for America’s 
Task in your issue of September 30, I 
think you should have given more at- 
tention and importance to the people of 
this nation and their welfare as a “Tool 
for America’s Task.” 

You spoke of en prepared for pro- 


tecting our national heritage. How can 


‘ anation, one-third of whose people are 


il-clothed, ill-educated, and ill-fed, be 
expected to answer enthusiastically any 
future “call to arms?” What individual 
will wish to fight to preserve democ- 
racy when he has nothing to lose and 
perhaps something to gain? For or 
with empty stomachs, free speech and 
national resources are an empty jumble 
ot words. 

Don’t you think that the passing of 
new and the continuing of old social 
benefits, such as TVA, WPA, PWA— 
benefits that will eventually lead to a 
more satisfied and wiser nation—is a 
more important “Tool for America’s 
Task” than our raw materials which 
would be more wisely managed in such 
a program anyway? 

Evelyn Zlotnik 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


(Whatever difference there may be 
between our editorial and Evelyn’s let- 
ter would seem fo be a question of em- 
phasis. We have frequently made it 
plain that we consider the welfare of 
the people the best, protection of our, 
democracy. We cannot afford to neglect 
either material or human_resources. 


—Ed.) 


More About Conscription 
Dear Forum: 

I was deeply interested in the letter 
from Claire H. concerning conscrip- 
tion. I definitely disagree with her 
views. 3 

First, to quote Claire, “Why should 
we interfere and sacrifice in a moment 
of hysteria all that has been built up 
through centuries?” These same pacifist 
ideas were the cause of the downfall 
of European democracies, since they 


undermined national unity and the will 
for self-defense. 

Secondly, she states, “The medieval 
issues . . . are 3,000 miles away and 
could never and will ‘never touch us.” 
In the axis plan, which is already in 
operation, there is no room for demo- 
cratic government. Fifth column activ- 
ities sponsored by totalitarian powers 
abound in the Western Hemisphere. If 
England is defeated, what power, ex- 
cept our own preparedness, could stop 
them? 

It is high time that American youth 
should realize that the liberties and 
privileges of our way of living, fought 
for by our ancestors but too often taken 
for granted by us, may vanish if we are 
not prepared to defend them. 


Arlene Epstein 
Soldan High School 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Forum: 


I feel that Claire H’s views are those 
we should like to believe. But untortu- 
nately reality stands in our way. Three 
thousand miles are only a matter of 
hours to the great totalitarian air fleets. 
It is far better for us to sacrifice one 
year of our personal freedom to insure 
our national freedom against invasion, 
which would bring about a much 
greater sacrifice and over a much longer 
period. We should be thankful and re- 





Questions, Please 


We are pleased with the re- 
sponse to our. announcement of 
new Readers’ Forum features in 
the November 4 issue of Scholas- 
tic. Personal questions are pouring 
in—the girls have plenty of things 
to ask the boys, and the boys are 
‘just as eager for advice from the 
girls. If you haven’t put a question 
to your contemporaries, let's have 
a letter from you soon. 

Time's getting short, too, in the 
democracy letter contest. Remem- 
ber that you may enter any of the 
four divisions—or. all of- them if 
you so choose. The prizes are 
worth capturing (see Page 38, 





November 4). 








\ 
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joice that we have a government with 
the foresight to realize that preparation 
and preservation walk hand in hand. 


Grant Wilson 
Riverside-Brookfield High School 
Riverside, Illinois 


Not Jittery 
Dear Forum: 

In the September 16 issue of Scholas- 
tic, Dr. Lawton’s article, “You and 
Your Life,” was concerned with “War 
Jitters.” * 

These so called jitters which possess 
David D. seem somewhat far fetched. 
In our school, Mary D. Bradford High 
School, none of the persons I have o 
served and conver with seem to be 
affected by the European situation. 
Maybe these conditions exist only in 
the West, South, and East, but in the 
Badger State I think nothing has up- 
set the regular routine of thinking. 


Jim Rydberg 
Bradford’ High School 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Two Orchids 
Dear Forum: 


Being a high school student, I am al- 
ways so rushed that I never have time 
to read a newspaper account of world 
events. That, I think, is one of the rea- 
sons I am most grateful for Scholastic. 
Not only does it contain world events, 
but also interesting stories and man 
good articles designed just for high 
school students. Most of them are writ- 
ten in such an interesting way that after 
one has started to read, one just has to 
finish the article. 

Last but certainly not least, thanks 
to Gay Head. He or she is one of those 
good down-to-earth authors that know 
what they are talking about. I’m sure 
that if Scholastic held only one half of 
the articles that it~does, it would still 
be my favorite. 


Vernell Synon 
Wm. M. Stewart High School 
Salt Lake Gity, Utah 


Dear Forum: 


I read Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s es- 
say called “Why Only Printed Words?” 
and enjoyed it very much. s 

I, too, think it is a satisfying art be- 
cause I have had experience. Much of 
my letter writing was done in grade 
school; but now I'm in high school, and 
it is one of the most satisfying arts that 
I have. I «write an average of one letter 
a day to friends, relatives, and pen pals 
all over the mage Writing letters to 
the Forum is a pleasure, too. I ho 
letter writing will increase during the 
years to come. 

Rafalle Barone 
Hammonton High School 
Elwood, New Jersey 
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Oratorical Contest 


(Concluded from page 30) 


perity, labor troubles, unemployment, 
political corruption, gang wars, cur- 
tailment of free speech, general 
abuses of the Bill of Rights: it 
wasn’t much more than a catalogue of 
evils, there wasn’t time, but it aston- 
ished Gabe that Mrs. Bibermann and 
Mr. Smathers hadn’t made him tone it 
down. Whether the audience was lik- 
ing it or hating it Gabe couldn't tell, 
but at least they were listening: their 
stillness was a presence that could be 
felt right through the wall. 

. .. Chris was finishing now: “We call 
this great nation of ours a democracy. 
How many years are we going to let 
slip by before we put those ideals into 
practice? How many more years are 
we going to let slip by before we make 
democracy, not a beautiful word, not 
a tragic irony, but a vital, living force?” 

Gabe heard him step back, turn, and 
start from the stage; then the applause 
began, scattered and uncertain, in- 
creasing a little, starting to gather vol- 
ume, but dying wrvany 4 into silence. 
Chris came out looking flushed. He sat 
down without saying <r 

“Our third speaker has chosen for 
the subject of his oration, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Constitution,” Mr. Fair- 
child was saying. “It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce a young man who 
certainly needs no introduction to this 
audience: Mr. Gabe Mackenzie.” 

Gabe took a last glance at Chris, who 
was frowning down at his hands, and 
walked out on the stage. His legs felt 
like jelly, he saw nothing clearly but 
Mr. Fairchild’s ruddy face, turned smil- 
ing in his direction for a moment; then 
he was out near the footlights, clutch- 
ing at the reading-stand just as Cather- 
ine Howells had. He took another a 
to cut himself loose, heard Uncle 
Henry’s voice shouting, let your hands 
hang down; and was already talking, 
well into the first yee of his 
speech. For a while ghostly shapes 2 
rising before him, Uncle Henry, the 
diess-form, all the clutter in the store- 
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and sunlight ing through the tall 
sadieeciae wie His “e felt firm 
beneath him and though his mouth was 
a little dry, though he was afraid his 
tongue might stick to the roof of his 
mouth, his voice was coming out quite 
easily: he began to be interested in 
what he was saying, meaning returned 
t. words which for weeks now had been 
without it: quite soon he had come to 
the last sentence of his speech, and he 
made himself slow down, uttering the 
final words loudly, with strong em- 
phasis: “Even though we may find our- 
selves and our country moving into 
troubled times, let us always remember 
the great example set by that true 
democrat and noble patriot, Thomas 
Jefferson, and the part he played in the 
creation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Then he was walking off the stage, 
without any idea whether he was being 
applauded or not. He pushed by Nor- 
man Steinberg, nervously waiting for 
his turn in the doorway, and ran 
ihe into Chris, who caught at his 
hand and pumped it up and down. 

“Swell, Gabe, swell!” he said. “It’s in 
the bag. . . . Listen to them, they're 
still clapping.” 

“I got through it awful soon. I must 
have gone too fast.” — 

“No, it was ee Sit down a min- 
ute, you're looking kind of pale.” 

Catherine Howells had returned and 
the three of them sat in silence and 
tried to listen to Norman, who talked 
smoothly and fluently, his voice more 
expressive than any of theirs had been, 
but half way threugh he broke down 
and had to be prompted twice by Mr. 
Bibermann, when he walked off 
at the end his face was flushed, his 
dark eyes were angry. “And I knew 
that s h cold,” he said, “I knew 
it cold.” He turned his head away from 


—— 
“While the judges are retiring to 


make their decision,” Mr. Fairchild 
was saying on the stage, “the high 
school orchestra will play the overture 
to William Tell.” 

Chris opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, but his voice was drowned out 
by the wild cacophony from the orches- 
tra-pit; the violins ran off and left all 
the other instruments moaning and 
grunting hopelessly in the rear, until 
the kettle-drums took over and made 
the occasion theirs. They were still 
thundering away when the ante-room 
door opened and Mrs. Emmanuel, F. 
VanDusen, President of the Women’s 
Club and Chairman of the Judges’ Com- 
mittee, came in. She was a tall robust 
woman with a rich contralto voice. 

“Here you all are, I see,” she said. 
“You were all splendid, perfectly splen- 


- comings. The 


picked it up, then waited for silence. 

“Members of the high school faculty, 
boys and girls,” said Mrs. VanDusen, 
“it is my very great privilege and pleas- 
ure, this afternoon, to announce the 
winner in the first round of the nation- 
wide Oratorical Contest on the Consti- 
tution, sponsored in this region, as 
you all know, by the New York Times. 
All four speeches this afternoon were 
well-prepared and excellently delivered, 
but —” Both her gloves fell to the floor; 
Mr. Fairchild ed them up and put 
them back on _ the vote eed 
“Thank you, Mr. Fairchild,” she said, 
“I'm so sorry! . . . As I was saying,” she 
resumed, “it has not been easy “or us 
to reach a decision. We did feel, how- 
ever, that two speeches were out- 
standing. Of these, one was a demon- 
stration of the fact that although our 
country has achieved much since the 
year 1787, it still has its little short- 
was convincing, 
but it yed a certain immaturity of 
—— which years of added wisdom 

ill do much to alter. The other out- 
standing speech, a sound historical 
essay on one of our greatest Americans, 
was more in ‘keeping with the general 
spirit of this contest. I therefore an- 
nounce with the deepest pleasure that 
our school will be represented, in this 
auditorium next Friday night, by Mr. 
Gabriel Mackenzie.” : 

“What did I tell you!” Chris shouted, 
and pounded him on the back. 

But all Gabe could say was, “Now 
I have to give that darn thing all over 
again next week.” 

From Walk Like A Mortal, by Dan 
Wickenden, copyright 1940, by Dan Wick- 
enden, by permission of William Morrow & 
Co., Inc. tase 


_ Next — 

In civics class the teacher asked, “If the 
President, Vice-President, and all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should die, who would 
officiate?” A i 

Robert was nonplussed ‘or a momen 
then he had an inspiration. “The under- 
taker,” he answ: 
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Cabbage Head 


During his campaign tor the Presi- 
dency, William Howard Taft was once 
the target of hooligans. He was address- 
ing a mixed political gathering when a 
cabbage was thrown by someone in the 
crowd. It rolled at Taft's feet. His sense 
of humor turned the crowd's laughter 
into cheers. “I see,” said Taft. “that one 
of my adversaries has lost his head.” 

— Walter Winchell 


Four Bits Guy 


An anonymous stooge butted in on 
Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle’s Quixie- 
doodle program recently and announced 
blithely that his name was J. Musty 
Bricabrac. 

“Any relation to’ Frank Bricabrac- 
alive Buck?” punned radio’s most in- 
ventive punsmith. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” the stooge 
contessed, “he’s my half brother.” 

“Oh,” quipsidoodled Stoopnagle. “a 
half-a- Buck.” 

— PM 


Request Number 


Fannie Hurst, the novelist, was stroll- 
ing down Fifth Avenue one day, shortly 
after her novel Just Around the Corner 
had .been published. Approaching a 
bookstore she could not resist the temp- 
tation to know if her new novel was on 
sale there. She went in and inquired. 

“No, madam,” the clerk responded, 
“but we expect it in about two weeks.” 

Two weeks later Miss Hurst hap- 
pened to be in the same neighborhood 
so she went into the bookstore again 
and asked for her novel. 

“No, madam,” replied the clerk, “but 
we are expecting it in about two weeks.” 

“Evidently you haven't a great de- 
mand for that book,” Miss Hurst com- 
mented. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, madam,” 
the clerk rejoined, “there was another 
lady asking for that same book a few 


weeks ago.” 
— Edna Smith in “Your Personality’’ 


An., Veg. or Min.? 


From the Lost and Found column of 
a Nashville paper: 

“Bird or hat — flew in or blew in out 
of car passing Dannaher’s Service Sta- 
tion, Franklin Road. It’s sorta round 
with green and red polka-dot uills .or 
feathers in it. If you've lost a hat or a 
bird, drive by and see it—it’s funny. 


Teo Much 


Tech’s band was rendering the fa- 
mous Sibelius tone poem Finlandia at a 
noon concert outdoors. 

A middle-aged man, strolling past the 
school, stopped and listened to the 
blendings and crescendos of the noble 
brass, appealing woodwind, and crash- 
ing percussion. Then tears filled his 
eyes. He dabbed with his handkerchief 
at first, but they came faster and faster. 
Soon he was sobbing out loud. A kindly 
faculty member approached him and 
inquired, “Pardon me, sir, but are you 
a native of Finland?” 

The man raised his tear-stained face. 
“No,” he replied sobbingly, “I am a 


musician.” 
“Scribe News,’ Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. 8. 


Salt — and Pepper 

“Pop, I’ve raised that two dollars I’ve 
needed so long.” 

“Good work, son. A boy worth his salt 
should try as early as possible to make 
himself independent of his father and 
stand on his own feet. How did you do 
it?” 

“Borrowed it frora mom.” — Classmate. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sot; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, tdot; 


ciibe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 


this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; inti guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words-ot more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


antonym (dn-té-nim), p. 27. A word of the 
opposite meaning. Thus, the antonym of 
good is bad. 

bigotry ( big-a-tré), p: 15. Narrow-minded 
attachment to ones own beliefs and in- 
tolerance of those of other people; relig- 
ious intolerance. 

Donatus (d6-nd-tiis), p. 20. An ancient 
Roman grammarian; ite the book on 
Latin grammar written by him. In the 
same way, Webster's Dictionary is com- 
monly spoken of as Webster. 

Epirus (e-pi-rus), p. 5. 


- harbinger (ha?-bin-jar), p. 24, Forerunner; 


one sent before to arrange lodgings. 

Leros (la-ros), p. 5. 

Mainz (mints), p. 20. The German name 
of a city on the Rhine. Its French name 
is Mayence (mi-ydNs). 

Metaxes ( mét-iiks-ds), p. 7. 

Missolonghi (mis-6-léng-gé), p. 6. 

Mytilene (mit-i-le-né), p. 5. y 

Phoebus (fé-biis), p. 24. One of the names 
applied to Apollo, the Greek sun god. 
Hence, the sun personified. It is the 
Latin form of a Greek word meaning 
“bright.” 

Plataea ( pla-té-a), p. 6. 

Salamis ( sdl-a-mis), p. 6. 


Salonika ( bly ,p. 5. 

Thermo dir-mép-i-lé), p. 6. 
Venizelee. ( vén-i-zd-lés ), p. 7. J 

fom oer. p- 24. The west wind 
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Coe in N ¥ Post 
“He’s our most valuable substitute. 
When a mother summons a regular, 
Peewee runs the errand for him.” 





Cover Photo 


Our front cover photo this 
week, shows some of the drum 
majorettes who attended the 
South Texas High School Band 
Festival. Left to right in the pic- 
ture are: Solora James of Lock- 
hart High; Mazie Sale, Cleo 
Richardson, and Grace Mar- 
garet de Tarr, all of Victoria 
High School. 

















“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 


Take the 
advice of out- 
standing profes- 
sionals like “Tex” 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than youimagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 
band, well on your way 
to fame and fortune. Send 
for FREE of “Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
Strument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN Company, 


Dept.T Elkhart, ind 











40 Scholastic 


ter column, Moncke Business, 

had everybody guessing. It 
read, “. . . . don't look now but 
there’s a Jinks on next week's student 
assembly program, and that's the 
Truth, so help me . . . and, according 
tc those in the know, Pete ‘One 
O'clock’ Wimbish, who is m.c’ing the 
Consequences, is a better quiz kidder 
than Kay Kyser, Dr. I. Q., Prof. Quiz, 
et al.” 

Besides the tact that columnist 
Sis Moncke’s terminology was some- 
times obscure, not many people 
knew who “Jinks” was.-Of course, 
everybody knew Pete Wimbish, 
whose imitation of the tobacco auc- 
tioneer’ss chant, “It’s one-oh-cla-ock- 
21-21-21-mumble-mumble - mumble, 
etc.” had won him the nickname of 
“One O'clock”; but Pete was about 
the last person anyone expected to 
be in charge of a student assembly. 
He was the sort of boy who always 
seemed anxious to get away from 
school the minute dismissal bell rang. 
Once in a while he'd show up at a 
football game, but he never went to 
school dances, parties, or took part 
in athletics or any extra-curricular 
activities. 


And this Jinks person—who could 
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BOY dates GIRL 


9. Truth or Consequences 


that be? Several students sought out 
Sis and asked her, but she refused 
to give away “trade secrets,” and told 
them to ask Stan Wright, chairman 
of the assembly committee. Even 
Stan didn’t have much information. 
“Well, her name’s Jinks Ferris, she’s 
a Soph, and Marge Merritt knows 
her,” he stated. “In fact, Marge is 
the one who told the committee that 
two Sophs, jinks and Pete, had writ- 
ten an assembly script, based on the 
radio program; Truth or Conse- 
quences. When some of us read it 
and saw what a whale of a good 
idea it was, we practically the 
whole thing over to them. E. Z. Pick- 
ens, one of the Central Broadcasters, 
is supposed to be production direc- 
tor, but Pete,.as m.c., and Jinks as 
his assistant, in charge of ‘sound ef- 
fects,’ are practically putting on the 
show. And it’s a wow!” 

No wonder that there was an un- 
dercurrent of excitement about 
Thursday's assembly. Early in the 
week, at class meetings, three repre- 


‘| {| | 





sentatives trom each class were elect. 
ed as contestants and these were 
seated on the stage Thursday mom- 
ing. Jinks was very much in eyi- 
dence, as were her “sound effects,” a 
me ea in en: whistles, bells, 
orns, toy ms, berry boxes, 
rusty hinges, nails and a pane of 
glass, as well as a portable vic for 
more obvious sounds. 

As — as the student body was 
assem , Pete stepped up to the 
mike, which was ot Central’ 
hewly-acquired pu ic address sys- 
tem. “Good morning, folks,” he be- 


gan, “it's time to play Truth or Con-: 


sequences, the radio parlor game 
that keeps things rocking with laugh- 
ter. On the stage here we have 
twelve game players—just how game, 
only time and the Consequences will 
tell! But all they have to do is tell 
the Truth—in the 20 seconds before 
they get the honk from our ‘sound 
effects’ department—or, as you know, 
take the Consequences! Our first con- 
testant is Nancy Worth of 8B. Step 
right up to the mike, Nancy and tell 
us: the name of what animal, when 
spelled backwards, spells a liquid? 
Uh-oh, no snitching from the audi- 
ence,” Pete warned, as he heard sev- 
eral whispers from the front row. 

Nancy tried desperately to think 
hard and fast. “Oh, dear—dear- 
dear,” she moaned. 

“Nope, not quite,” Pete cracked, 
“Deer spelled backwards is reed.” 

Honk! went the horn. 

“Well, time’s up,” Pete announced. 
“The answer is rat. R-A-T, T-A-R, 
see? But, since you have not told the 
Truth so you must pay the Conse- 
quences! You're a front-row soprano 
in the Glee Club, though, so this 
ought to be right down your wind- 
pipe—ouch! All you have to do is 
sing the words of My Bonnie to the 
tune of Playmates. Simple—or is it? 
Come on. Br-rr-ing back . . .” 

“Bring - back - my - bonnietome —" 
Nancy went on, but, of course, got 
mixed up right away. She finally end- 
ed up with a sort of swing version 
My Bonnie which Shucks Henderson, 
leader of Central's Hep Cats, said 
he was going to orchestrate and play 
at the next ! 
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The next contestant was Sam Goody- What | gained by changing 


Koontz. His question was: what Euro- °. 
pean city is in approximately the same a dime bank into a Portable | 
latitude as New York City? yy 

“London — no, Berlin — no, Paris, 
Sam wavered. 

“Make up your mind, fellow, or that 
horn will get —” 

“London,” Sam decided, just as the 
horn honked. 

“Sorry, you should have traveled far- 
ther south,” Pete said. “The answer is 1. One evening when I should have been 
Rome, Italy. Well, here’s another doing my homework . . . and wasn’t . . . I 


chance for you to travel, Sam. For your ran across an advertisement in LIFE mag- 
Consequence, you're going to give us azine showing how a Royal Portable made 


: . homework a | ier. Boy, did that sound 
crveogue~ you know, th thing in| Bamewak alta. Be xa 





the movies that always begins Zestful 
Zululand, pride of the Torrid Zone, or - 
something like that! Now, all you have » 
to do is the narration. Our ‘sound ef- 
fects’ department will do the rest! Or 
vice versa!” ; a ‘ ie a 

“Well,” Sam glan ack at ji _ — 
suspiciously. “Were off on an —an ex- ag imu ee 
citing journey to— to Mexico (sound of 
train whistle)— er-which we reach by 
train (sound of fog-horn) by boat 
(sound of mule’s bray) or sometimes 
by muleback. There we find Mexico 
City with its. modern thoroughfares 
(sound of tom-toms) and a touch of the 
jungle not — too far away. . . . Ahem. , 
... Along the streets we see (sound of 2. It told how a Royall is just like the 
lion’s roar) er-uh- a Mexican lion, only big machine Dad uses in his office. It has 
recently discovered in these parts a ag MAGIC a cer aa 
{sound of Does horse's hoofs) by exclusive yu agen rg marys ' 

Sam was off to:a galloping good start, os gel my sal 50, baby $4 . 
and so was the program. The questions down, $4 a month. 
which followed were tricky, but not: 
everybody missed. Shoo Warren, for 


instance, knew that mercury was a 2 
lquid which doesn’t wet anything and e 

Simone Bromberg quickly identified — —aXx,e—, 
four authors from® the titles of their sess s, 

books. But those who had to take the . 

Consequences really had the most tun. . 4 2 

One girl had to play a bazooka, a . 
ukelele, and a bass drum, at the same ‘ 
time, and one boy had to tap-dance on : 

roller skates. He was well padded with ey 

pillows, tied on front and back (a good : 

thing) but he managed to do the time- ' 


step before the downfall! 
Everybody said it was the best stu- 3. After some hasty figuring, I dusted 4. it worked beautifully! . . . I turned 

dent-directed assembly ever held at off an old dime bank, and made a busi- that old dime bank into a bright new 

Central and Pete and Jinks received| ness tour of the family. Betty and Bob Royal Portable! I do get better marks 

praise from faculty and students alike.| | both agreed to contribute a quarter if in a lot of subjects now . . . and I’ve 
Late that afternoon Marge met Jinks they could use the machine now and clipped minutes off my homework time. 

again in the girls’ locker room. “Gosh, be tant A cag arpa yaaa 

Marge, guess what?” Jinks greeted her. Yd Bes ae ig aT ial Sait bsg pees 

‘Pete and I have just been to a meet- 4s 

ing of the Broadcasters and they-re go- 


ing to put on a series of programs over ROYAL 


the = station and they said we could 
join the club now, even if it is a little 

re in the season and . . .” Jinks stopped PO RTABLE 
short, “. . . say, you don’t suppose I’m The Only STANDARD Typewriter 
beginning to like school, do you? Gosh, "yoo: Size 

that’s terrible! Or . is it? 
Next Week: THE TURKEY TROT | copsriene 1010, nora! typewriter Company, los. 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. »2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


A re mee ee 
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Scholastic 


The Armistice That Failed 


An Editorial 


ODAY is Armistice Day, 1940. 
It seems ironical to remember 


years ago as a holiday to celebrate 
the laying down of arms at the end 
of four horrible years of the First 
World War. The very word “armi- 
stice” suggests a temporary truce, 
a cessation of fighting between ex- 
hausted enemies. And in the per- 
spective of history, that is what it 
has become—a brief interlude of peace in an 
unfinished war, the second chapter of which 
should never have had to be fought. 

At this moment in America’s relations with the 
rest of the world, Armistice Day might as well be 
called “National Defense Day.” In our Re- 
sources and Defense issues we have called atten- 
tion to the many factors that have compelled this 
nation to reverse its previous peaceful tendencies 
and to make itself impregnable against any pos- 
sible combination of enemies. There are very few 
Americans who do not agree that this is neces- 
sary. No one can look clear-sightedly upon the 
events of the past year and fail to realize that it 
is high time for the U. S. ostrich to take his head 
out of the sand and strengthen his kicking 
muscles. 

Every one hopes that America can stay out of 
the actual fighting. But that hope is no certainty, 
and depends much less, perhaps, on what we 
want than upon what others do. When power- 
mad dictators are loose, the freedom of action 
of all other nations is cut déwn. It does not take 
two to make a quarrel nowadays. One is enough 
—when bombs start falling from the sky. 

Mere preparedness against attack, however, is 
not going to guarantee a livable world in the 
future. While our defense effort can and must 
go on with increasing speed, America is still 
lucky to have time to think about that longer 
future. What comes/after this war? 

Unless we want to resign ourselves to an un- 
ending series of wars, international anarchy, and 
an ever-weakening civilization, we are compelled 
to believe that it is within the power of men to 
build a lasting peace. What should be the nature 
of such a peace? What part can or should the 
United States play in it? Can we afford to repeat 
the record of the past twenty years in which 
America washed her hands of the blood-stained 
mess and withdrew into her own ivory tower? 
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Prime Minister Churchill has 
been asked more than once to state 
what England is fighting for. His 
answer, of course, has been: “To 
stay alive; to win the war.” Under- 
standable as this is in Britain’s des- 
perate hour, it does not entirely 
satisfy. Merely to salvage the Brit- 
ish Empire, to exterminate the dic- 
tators, and restore the conquered 
nations will not make a new world. 

But great forces are wotking underneath this 
ferment. The war itsélf has brought vast changes 
in the life of England. Churchill has invited 
Labor leaders into power. The slums of East 
London have been razed by Nazi bombs and 
huge underground shelters as well as new hous- 
ing for the dispossessed masses have had to be 
built. Thousands of children have been moved 
to the countryside or sent to America for safety. 
Great landed estates and private schools have 
been given over to the needy. In this process all 
classes have been brought into closer coopera- 
tion and understanding. There are omens here 
of what democracy may do for human beings 
in peace as well as war. 

In the reconstruction of the world which is to 
come, there are many grave questions which 
must be studied and solved. For instance: 


Does a harsh and punishing peace lead to more 
wars of revenge? 

Who shall control the colonies and backward areas 
of the older empires? 

How shall the raw materials needed by industry 
be distributed? 

Is the principle of self-determination for small 
nations adequate in our closely woven international 
economy? 

What shall be done about gold? about barter 
trade? about tariffs? 

How can air forces be controlled to prevent un- 
provoked aggression? 

Where can racial and religious minorities find a 
haven for productive security? 

How can the economic conditions between nations 
and the social conditions within nations be brought 
into reasonable equality? 

And avhat if the dictators win all Europe and Asia? 


Americans had better be thinking about these 
questions if they want to live their lives in a 
decent world for the next half century. Because 
next time, it must be not just “Armistice Day.” 
It must be “Peace Day.” 
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WHOA, THERE-TILLIE! 
STOP HER, JOE! 


Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tiltnose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you’ll make many a 
social slip, unless you have a copy of 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
Booklet No. 2 


This book—recently published—has a laugh 
on every page, and a social tip in every 
laugh. It’s a reagan story of the adven- 
tures of a high ool bunch (Central 
High), with Sl the the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout called Pop’s Place) in an 
average American town (Middlevale). 


The manners of the characters aren’t 
labelled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see why Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or why Tom is Central's 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to-dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special occa- 
sions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 











Get your HOME copy of the BOOKLET 
today! 





80 pages with attractive col- 

ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 

if 10 or more copies are 

ordered by one person. 35e 

for single copies. Cash with 
ler. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send.me . copies 
of “Boy Dates Girl’ at 35c each; 10 
copies at 25c each. I enclose $ 

Name .. 


eeseeeeeereeseeeeeHeeeseees 


Address seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseeeeere 
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In Football 
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: 
In Peanuts 

; 623 ; 

it's Always | 

NTERS | 

; 

It takes a whole season to pick the champ ; 

in football. But it takes only a few seconds ] 
to pick the champ in flavor! Just cpen a : ; 
bag of PLANTERS — and taste those fresh, # 

i 


crisp, meaty salted peanuts! They're tops in 
flavor — and energy, too! For PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are richer than most foods in 
vitamins that build stamina. Try a bag now. 
Just be sure they're genuine PLANTERS— ee 
with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. ” Bi A ; : 


“Mr. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








100 STAMPS Freel BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5¢ Plan 

; ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20. wrappers of Planters 5¢ Jumbo 

, Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa.,.and we'll send. you a 

100 FOREIGN STAMPS 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
All different —from “Aus- _ want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- pers. Start saving them NOW — and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries a over the world. ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 














